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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
—_—»— 
CHAPTER XII. 

My mind grew very uneasy on the — of 
the pale young gentleman. The more I thought 
of the fight, and recalled the pale young gentle- 
man on his back in various stages of pully and 
incrimsoned countenance, the more certain it 
appeared that something would be done to me. 
I felt that the pale young gentleman’s blood 
was on my head, and that the Law would avenge 
it. Without having any definite idea of the 
penalties I had incurred, it was clear to me that 
village boys could not go stalking about the 
country, ravaging the houses of gentlefolks and 
pitching into the studious youth of England, 
without laying themselves open to severe 
punishment. For some days, I even kept close 
at home, and looked out at the kitchen door 
with the greatest caution and trepidation before 
going on an errand, lest the officers of the 
County Jail should pounce upon me. The pale 
young gentleman’s nose had stained my trousers, 
and I tried to wash out that evidence of my 

uilt in the dead of night. I had cut my 
Reusiies against the pale young gentleman’s 
teeth, and I twisted my imagination luto a thou- 
sand tangles, as I devised incredible ways of 
accounting for that damnatory circumstance 
when I should be haled before the Judges. 

When the day came round for my return to 
the scene of the deed of violence, my terrors 
reached their height. Whether myrmidons of 
Justice, specially sent down from London, would 
be lying in ambush behind the gate? Whether 
Miss Havisham, preferring to take personal ven- 
geance for an outrage done to her ease might 
rise in those grave-clothes of hers, draw a pistol, 
and shoot me dead? Whether suborned boys 
—a numerous band of mercenaries—might 
engaged to fall upon me in the brewery, and 
cuff me until I was no more? It was high 
testimony to my confidence in the spirit of the 
pale young gentleman, that I never imagined 
him accessary to these retaliations; they always 
came into my mind as the acts of injudicious 
relatives of his, goaded on by the state of his 
visage and an indignant sympathy with the 
family features. 

However, go to Miss Havisham’s I must, and 
gol did. And behold! nothing came of the 





late struggle. It was not alluded to in any 
way, and no pale young gentleman was to be 
discovered on the premises. I found the same 
gate open, and I explored the garden, and even 
looked in at the windows of the detached house; 
but, my view was suddenly stopped by the 
closed shutters within, and all was lifeless. 
Only in the corner where the combat had taken 
place, could I detect any evidence of the you 
gentleman’s existence. There were traces ‘of 
his gore in that spot, and I covered them with 
garden-mould from the eye of man. 

On the broad landing between Miss Havi- 
sham’s own room and that other room in which 
the long table was laid out, I saw a garden- 
chair—a light chair on wheels, that you pushed 
from behind. It had been placed there since 
my last visit, and I entered, that same day, on 
a regular occupation of pushing Miss Havisham 
in this chair (when she was tired of walking 
with her hand upon my shoulder) round her 
own room, and across the landing, and round 
the other room. Over and over and over again, 
we would make these journeys, and sometimes 
they would last as long as three hours at a 
stretch. LI insensibly fall into a general mention 
of these journeys as numerous, because it was 
at once settled that I should return every alter- 
nate day at noon for these purposes, and he- 
cause I am now going to sum up a period of at 
least eight or ten months. 

As we began to be more used to one another, 
Miss Havisham talked more to me, and asked 
me such questions as what had | learnt and 
what was I going to be? I told her I was 
going to be apprenticed to Joe, I believed; and 
I enlarged upon my knowing nothing and want- 
ing to know everything, in the hope that she 
might offer some help towards that desirable 
end. But, she did not; on the contrary, she 
seemed to prefer my being ignorant. Neither did 
she ever give ne any money—or anything but 
my daily dinner—nor ever stipulate that I should 
be paid for my services. 

Estella was always about, and always let me 
in and out, but never told me I might kiss her 
again. Sometimes, she would coldly tolerate 
me; sometimes, she would condescend to me; 
sometimes, she would be quite familiar with me; 
sometimes, she wouid tell me energetically that 
she hated me. Miss Havisham would often ask 
me in a whisper, or when we were alone, “ Does 
she grow prettier and prettier, Pip?’ And 
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when I said yes (for indeed she did), would 
seem to enjoy it greedily in secret. Also, when 
we played at cards Miss Havisham would look 
on, with a miserly relish of Estella’s moods, 
whatever they were. And sometimes, when her 
moods were so many and so contradictory of 
one another that I was puzzled what to say or 
do, Miss Havisham would embrace her with 
lavish fondness, murmuring something in her ear 
that sounded like “ Break their hearts my pride 
and hope, break their hearts and have no mercy !” 

There was a song Joe used to hum fragments 
of at the forge, of which the burden was Old 
Clem. This was not a very ceremonious way of 
rendering homage to a patron saint; but, 1 be- 
lieve Old Clem stood in that relation towards 
smiths. It was a song that imitated the mea- 
sure of beating upon iron, and was a mere 
lyrical excuse for the introduction of Old Clem’s 
respected name. Thus, you were to hammer 
boys round—Old Clem! With a thump and a 
sound—Old Clem! Beat it out, beat it out— 
Old Clem! With a clink for the stout—Old 
Clem! Blow the fire, blow the fire—Old Clem! 
Roaring dryer, soaring higher—Old Clem! One 
day soon after the appearance of the chair, Miss 
Havisham suddenly saying to me, with the im- 
patient movement of her fingers, “There, there, 
there! Sing!” I was surprised into crooning 
this ditty as I pushed her over the floor. It 
happened so to catch her fancy, that she took it 
up in a low brooding voice as if she were sing- 
ing inher sleep. After that, it became customary 
with us to have it as we moved about, and 


Estella would often join in; though the whole 
strain .was so subdued, even when there were 
three of us, that it made less noise in the grim 
old house than the lightest breath of wind. 
What could I become with these surround- 


ings? How could my character fail to be in- 
fluenced by them? Is it to be wondered at 
if my thoughts were dazed, as my eyes were, 
when 1 came out into the natural light from the 
misty yellow rooms ? 

Perhaps, I might have told Joe about the 
ale young gentleman, if I had not previously 
een betrayed into those enormous inventions to 

which 1 have confessed. Under the circum- 
stances, I felt that Joe could hardly fail to dis- 
cern in the pale young gentleman, an appropriate 
passenger to be put into the black velvet coach ; 
therefore, I said nothing of him. Besides: that 
shrinking from having Miss Havisham and Es- 
tella discussed, which had come upon me in the 
beginning, grew much more potent as time went 
on. I reposed complete confidence in no one 
but Biddy; but, I told poor Biddy everything. 
Why it came natural to me to do so, and why 
Biddy had a deep concern in everythit I told her, 
I did not know then, though I think 1 know now. 

Meanwhile, councils went on in the kitchen 
at home, fraught with almost insupportable 
aggravation to my exasperated spirit. That 
ass, Fumblechook, used often to come over 
of a night for the purpose of discussing my 
prospects with my sister; and I really do believe 
(to this hour with less penitence than I ought 





to feel), that if these hands could have taken 
a linchpin out of his chaise-cart, they would 
have done it. The miserable man was: a man 
of that confined stolidity of mind, that he could 
not discuss my prospects without having me 
before him—as it were, to operate upon—and 
he would drag me up from my stool (usually by 
the collar) where I was quiet in a corner, and, 
utting me before the fire as if 1 were going to 
cooked, would begin by saying, “ Now, mum, 
here is this boy! Here is this boy which you 
brought up by hand. Hold up your head, boy, 
and be for ever grateful unto them which so did 
do. Now, mum, with respections to this boy!” 
And then he would rumple my hair the wrong 
way—which from my earliest remembrance, as 
already hinted, I have in my soul denied the 
right of any fellow-creature to do—and would 
hold me before him by the sleeve : a spectacle 
of imbecility only to be equalled by himself. 

Then, he and my sister would pair off in such 
nonsensicl speculations about Miss Havisham, 
and about what she would do with me and for me, 
that 1 used to want—quite painfully—to burst 
into spiteful tears, fly at Pumblechook, and pum- 
mel him all over. In these dialogues, my sister 
spoke of me as if she were morally wrenching 
one of my teeth out at every reference; while 
Pumblechook himself, self-constituted my patron, 
would sit supervising me with a depreciatory 
eye, like the architect of my fortunes who thought 
himself engaged on a very unremunerative job. 

In these discussions, Joe bore no part. But, 
he was often talked at, while they were in pro- 
gress, by reason of Mrs. Joe’s perceiving that he 
was not favourable to my being taken from the 
forge. I was fully old enough now, to be ap- 
prenticed to Joe; and when Joe sat with the 
poker on his knees thoughtfully raking out the 
ashes hetween the lower bars, my sister would 
so distinctly construe that innocent action into 
opposition on his part, that she would dive at 
him, take the poker out of his hands, shake him, 
and put it away. There was a most irritating 
end to every one of these debates. All in a 
moment, with nothing to lead up to it, my sister 
would stop herself in a yawn, and catching sight 
of me as it were incidentally, would swoop 
upon me, with “Come! There’s enough of you! 
You get along to bed; you've given trouble 
enough for one night, I hope!” As if I had 
besought them as a favour to bother my life out. 

We weut on in this way for a long time, 
and it seemed likely that we should continue 
to go on in this way for a long time, when, one 
day Miss Havisham stopped short as she and 
I were walking, she leanig on my shoulder; 
and said with some displeasure : 

‘You are growing tall, Pip!” 

I thought it best to hint, through the medium 
of a meditative look, that this might be occa- 
sioned by circumstances over which I hud no 
control. 

She said no more at the time; but, sne pre- 
sently stopped and looked at me again; and 
presently again; and after that, looked frowning 
and moody. On the next day of my attendance 
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when our usual exercise was over, and I had 
landed her at her dressing-table, she stayed me 
with a movement of her impatient fingers : 

“Tell me the name again of that blacksmith 
of yours.” 

“Joe Gargery, ma’am.” 

“ Meaning the master you were to be appren- 
ticed to?” 

* Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

“You had better be apprenticed at once. 
Would Gargery come here with you, and bring 
your indentures, do you think ?” 

I signified that I had no doubt he would take 
it as an honour to be asked. 

Then let him come.” 

“ At any particular time, Miss Havisham ?” 

“There, there! I know nothing about times. 
Let him come soon, and come alone with you.” 

When I got home at night, and delivered this 
message for Joe, my sister “went on the 
Rampage,” in a more alarming degree than 
at any previous period. She asked me and 
Joe whether we supposed she was door-mats 
under our feet, and how we dared to use 
her so, and what company we graciously 
thought she was fit for? When she had ex- 


hausted a torrent of such inquiries, she threw a | t 


candlestick at Joe, burst into a loud sobbing, 
got out the dustpan—which was always a very 
bad sign—put on her coarse apron, and began 
cleaning up to a terrible extent. Not satisfied 
with a dry cleaning, she took to a pail and 
scrubbing-brush, and cleaned us out of house 
and home, so that we stood shivering in the 
back yard. It was ten o’clock at night hefore 
we ventured to creep in again, and then she 
asked Joe why he hadu’t married a Negress Slave 
at once? Joe offered no answer, poor fellow, 
but stood feeling his whisker and looking de- 
jectedly at me, as if he thought it really might 
ave been a better speculation. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ir was a trial to my feelings, on the next day 
but one, to see Joe arraying himself in his Sun- 
day clothes to accompany me to Miss Havi- 
sham’s. However, as he thought his court-suit 
necessary to the occasion, it was not for me to 
tell him that he looked far better in his working 
dress; the rather, because I knew he made him- 
self so dreadfully uncomfortable, entirely on my 
account, and that it was for me he pulled up his 
shirt-collar so very high behind, that it made the 
hair on the crown of his head stand up like a 
tuft of feathers. 

At breakfast-time my sister declared her in- 
tention of going to town with us, and being left 
at Uncle Pumblechook’s, and called for “ when 
we had done with our fine ladies”—a way of 
putting the case, from which Joe appeared in- 
clined to augur the worst. The forge was shut 
up for the day, and Joe inscribed in chalk upon 
the door (as it was his custom to do on the very 
rare occasions when he was not at work) the 
monosyllable Hout, accompanied by a sketch of 
al arrow supposed to be flying in the direction 
he had taken. 





We walked to town, my sister leading the 
way in a very large beaver bonnet, and carrying 
a basket like the Great Seal of England in 
plaited straw, a pair of pattens, a spare shawl, 
and an umbrella, though it wasa fine bright day. 
I am not quite clear whether these articles were 
carried penitentially or ostentatiously; but, I 
rather think they were displayed as articles of 
property—much as Cleopatra or any other sove- 
reign Jady on the Rampage might exhibit her 
wealth in a pageant or procession. 

When we came to Pumblechook’s, my sister 
bounced in and left us. As it was almost noon, 
Joe and I held straight on to Miss Havisham’s 
house. Estella opened the gate as usual, and, 
the moment she appeared, Joe took his hat off 
and stood weighing it by the brim in both his 
hands: as if he had some urgent reason in his 
mind for being particular to half a quarter of an 
ounce. 

Estella took no notice of either of us, but led 
us the way that I knew so well. I followed 
next to her, and Joe came last. When I looked 
back at Joe in the long passage, he was still 
weighing his hat with the greatest care, and was 
coming after us in long strides on the tips of his 


oes. 

Estella told me we were both to in, so I 
took Joe by the coat-cuff and conducted him 
into Miss Havisham’s presence. She was seated 
at her dressing-table, and looked round at us 
immediately. 

“Oh!” said she to Joe. “ You are the hus- 
band of the sister of this boy ?” 

I could hardly have imagined dear old Joe 
looking so unlike himself or so like some ex- 
traordinary bird ; standing, as he did, speechless, 
with his tuft of feathers ruffled, and his mouth 
open, as if he wanted a worm. 

* You are the husband,” repeated Miss Havi- 
sham, “ of the sister of this boy ?” 

It was very aggravating ; but, throughout the 
interview Joe persisted in addressing Me instead 
of Miss Mesichem. 

“Which 1 meantersay, Pip,” Joe now ob- 
served in a manner that was at once expressive 
of forcible argumentation, strict coufidence, and 
great politeness, “as I hup and married your 
sister, and I were at the time what you might 
call (if you was anyways inclined) a single man.” 

“ Well!” said Miss Havisham. “ And you have 
reared the boy, with the intention of taking him 
for your apprentice; is that so, Mr. Gargery ?” 

“You know, Pip,” replied Joe, “ as you and 
me were ever friends, and it were look’d for’ard 
to betwixt us, as being calc’lated to lead to 
larks. Not but what, Pip, if you had ever made 
objections to the business—such as its beingopen 
to black and sut, or such-like—not but what they 
would have been attended to, don’t you see ?” 

* Has the boy,” said Miss Havisham, “ever 
made any objection? Does he like the trade ?” 

“ Which it is well beknown to yourself, Pip,” 
returned Joe, strengthening his former mixture 
of argumentation, confidence, and politeness, 
“that it were the wish of your own hart.” 
(I saw the idea suddenly Gas upon. him 
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that he would adapt his epitaph to the occa- 
sion, before he went on to say) “ And there 
weren’t no objection on your part, and Pip it 
were the great wish of your hart !” 

It was quite in vain for me to endeavour to 
make him sensible that he ought to speak to 
Miss Havisham. The more I made faces and ges- 
tures to him to do it, the more confidential, argu- 
mentative, and polite, le persisted in being to Me. 

“ Have you brought his indentures with you?” 
asked Miss Havisham. 

“Well, Pip, you know,” replied Joe, as if 
that were a little unreasonable, “ you yourself 
see me put ’em in my ’at, and therefore you 
know as they are here.” With which he took 
them out, and gave them, not to Miss Havisham, 
but tome. Iam afraid I was ashamed of the 
dear good fellow—I know I was ashamed of him 
—when I saw that Estella stood at the back of 
Miss Havisham’s chair, and that her eyes 
laughed mischievously. I took the indentures 
out of his hand and gave them to Miss Havisham. 

“You expected,” said Miss Havisham, as she 
looked them over, “no premium with the boy ?” 

“Joe!” I remonstrated; for he made no 
reply at all. ‘Why don’t you answer——” 

“Pip,” returned Joe, cutting me short as if 
he were hurt, “ which I meantersay that were 
not a question requiring a answer betwixt 
* yourself and me, and which you know the an- 
swer to be full well No. You krow it to be 
No, Pip, and wherefore should I say it ?” 

Miss Havisham glanced at him as if she un- 
derstood what he really was, better than I had 
thought possible, seeing what he was there ; 
and took upa little bag from the table beside her. 

“Pip has earned a premium here,” she said, 
“and here it is. There are five-and-twenty 
guineas in this bag. Give it to your master, Pip.” 

As if he were absolutely out of his mind 
with the wonder awakened in him by her strange 
figure and the strange room, Joe, even at this 
pass, persisted in addressing me. 

“This is wery liberal on your part, Pip,” said 
Joe, “and it is as such received and grateful 
welcome, though never looked for, far nor near 
nor nowheres. And now, old chap,” said Joe, 
conveying to mea sensation, first of burning and 
then of freezing, for I felt as if that familiar 
expression were applied to Miss Havisham; 
“and now, old chap, may we do our duty! May 
you and me do our duty, both on us by one 
and another, and by them which your liberal 
present—have—conweyed—to be—for the sa- 
tisfaction of mind—of—them as never—” here 
Joe showed that he felt he had fallen into 
frighiful difficulties, until he triumphantly 
rescued himself with the words, “and from my- 
self far be it!” These words had such a round 
and convincing sound for him that he said them 
twice. 

“Good-by, Pip !” said Miss Havisham. “ Let 
them out, Estella.” 

‘ “Am 1 to come again, Miss Havisham f” I 
asked. 

“No. Gargery is your master now. Gar- 
gery! One word!” 








Thus calling him back as I went out of the 
door, I heard her say to Joe, in a distinct em- 
phatic voice, “ The boy has been a good boy here, 
and that is his reward. Of course, as an honest 
man, you will expect no other and no more.” 

How Joe got out of the room, I have never 
been able to determine: but, 1 know that when 
he did get out he was steadily proceeding up- 
stairs instead of coming down, and was deaf to 
all remonstrances until | went after bim and laid 
hold of him. In another minute we were outside 
the gate, and it was locked, and Estella was gone. 

When we stood in the daylight alone again, 
Joe backed up against a wall, and said to me, 
“Astonishing!” And there he remained so 
long, saying “Astonishing!” at intervals, so 
often, that I began to think his senses were 
never coming back. At length he prolonged 
his remark into “ Pip, I do assure you that this 
is as-Ton-ishing!” and so, by degrees, became 
conversational and able to walk away. 

Ihave reason to think that Joe’s intellects 
were brightened by the encounter they had 
passed through, and that on our way to Pumble- 
chook’s he invented a subtle and deep design. 
My reason is to be found in what took place in 
Mr. Pumblechook’s parlour: where, on our pre- 
senting ourselves, my sister sat in conference 
with that detested seedsman. 

“Well?” cried my sister, addressing us both 
at once. “And what’s happened to you? I 
wonder you condescend to come back to such 
poor society as this, I am sure I do!” 

* Miss Havisham,” said Joe, with a fixed look 
at me, like an effort of remembrance, “ made it 
wery partick’ler that we should give her—were 
it compliments or respects, Pip ?” 

* Compliments,” T said. 

Which that were my own belief,” answered 
Joe—“her compliments to Mrs. J.Gargery a 

“Much good they’ll do me!” observed my 
sister; but rather gratified too. 

“And wishing,’ pursued Joe, with another 
fixed look at me, like another effort of remem- 
brance, “that the state of Miss Havisham’s 
elth were sitch as would have—allowed, were 
it, Pip?” 

“Of her having the pleasure,” I added. 

“Of ladies’ company,” said Joe. And drew 
a long breath. 

“Well!” cried my sister, with a mollified 
glance at Mr. Pumbiechook. “She might have 
had the politeness to send that message at first, 
but it’s better late than never. And what did 
she give young Rantipole here ?” 

“She giv’ him,” said Joe, “ nothing.” 

Mrs. Joe was going to break out, but Joe 
went on. 

“What she giv’,” said Joe, “she giv’ to his 
friends. ‘ And by his friends,’ were her explana- 
tion, ‘I mean into the hands of his sister Mrs. 
J. Gargery.’? Them were her words; ‘ Mrs. J. 
Gargery.” She mayn’t have know’d.” added 
Joe, with an appearance of reflection, “ whether 
it were Joe, or Jorge.” 

My sister looked at Pumblechook: who 
smoothed the elbows of his wooden arm-chair, 
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and nodded at her and at the fire, as if he had 
known all about it beforehand. 


“And how much have you got ?” asked my 
sister, laughing. Positively, laughing! 

“What would present company say to ten 

ound ?” demanded Joe. 

“They'd say,” returned my sister, curtly, 
“pretty well. Not too much, but pretty well.” 

“Tt’s more than that, then,” said Joe. 

That fearful Impostor, Pumblechook, imme- 
diately nodded, and said, as he rubbed the arms 
of his chair: “ It’s more than that, mum.” 

“Why you don’t mean to say” began my 
sister. 

“Yes I do, mum,” said Pumblechook ; “ but 
wait a bit. Go on, Joseph. Good in you! 
Go on!” 

“What would present company say,” pro- 
ceeded Joe, “ to twenty pound ?” 

“Handsome would be the word, 
my sister. 

“Well, then,” said Joe, “it’s more than 
twenty pound.” 

That abject Hypocrite, Pumblechook, nodded 
again, and said, with a patronising laugh, “ It’s 
more than that, mum. Good again! Follow 
her up, Joseph !” 

“‘l'hen to make an end of it,” said Joe, de- 
lightedly handing the bag to my sister; “ it’s 
five-and-twenty pound.” 

“It’s five-and-twenty pound, mum,” echoed 
that basest of swindlers, Pumblechook, rising to 
shake hands with her; “and it’s no more than 
your merits (as I said when my opinion was 
asked), and L wish you joy of the money !” 

If the Villain had stopped here, his case would 
have been sufficiently awful, but he blackened 
his guilt by proceeding to take me into custody, 
with a right of patronage that left all his former 
criminality far behind. 

“ Now you see, Joseph and wife,” said Pum- 
blechook, as he took me by the arm above the 
elbow, “I am one of them that always go right 
through with what they’ve begun. This boy 
must be bound, out of hand. ‘That’s my way. 
Bound out of hand.” 

* Goodness knows, Uncle Pumblechook,” said 
my sister (grasping the money), “ we're deeply 
beholden to you.” 

* Never mind me, mum,” returned that dia- 
bolical corn-chandler. “A pleasure’s a pleasure, 
all the world over. But this boy, you know; 
we must have him bound. I said I'd see to it— 
to tell you the truth.” 

The Justices were sitting in the Town Hall 
near at hand, and we at once went over to have 
me bound apprentice to Joe in the Magisterial 
presence. say, we went over, but I was 
wey over by Pumblechook, exactly as if I 
had that moment picked a pocket or fired a rick ; 
indeed, it was the general impression in Court 
that | had been taken red-handed, for, as-Pum- 
blechook shoved me before him through the 
crowd, I heard some people say, “ What’s he 
done?” and otiers, “ He’s a young ’un too, but 
looks bad, don’t he?” One person of mild and 
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returned 


mented with a woodcut of a malevolent yo 
man fitted up with a perfect sausage-shop o 
fetters, and entitled To BE READ IN My CELL. 

The Hall was a queer place, I thought, with 
higher pews in it than a church—and with 
people hanging over the pews looking on—and 
with mighty Justices (one with a powdered 
head) leaning back in chairs, with folded arms, 
or taking snuff, or going to sleep, or writing, or 
reading the newspapers—and with some shining 
black portraits on the walls, which my unartistic 
eye regarded as a composition of hardbake and 
sticking-plaister. Here, in a corner, my inden- 
tures were duly signed and attested, and I was 
“bound ,” Mr. Pumblechook holding me all the 
while as if we had looked in on our way to the 
scaffold, to have those little preliminaries dis- 
posed of. 

When we had come out again, and had got 
rid of the boys who had been put into great 
spirits by the expectation of seeing me publicly 
tortured, and oo were much disappointed to 
find that my friends were merely rallying round 
me, we went back to Pumblechook’s. And there 
my sister became so excited by the twenty-five 
guineas, that nothing would serve her but we 
must have a dinner out of that windfall, at the 
Blue Boar, and that Pumblechook must go 
over in his chaise-cart, and bring the Hubbles 
and Mr. Wopsle. 

It was agreed to be done; and a most melan- 
choly day I passed. For, it inscrutably appeared 
to stand to reason, in the minds of the whole 
company, that I was an excresceuce on the en- 
tertainment. And to make it worse, they all 
asked me from time to time—in short, whenever 
they had nothing else to do—why I didn’t enjoy 
myself. And what could I possibly do then, 
but say I was enjoying myself—when I 
wasn’t ? 

However, they were grown up and had their 
own way, and they made the most of it. That 
swindling Pumblechcok, exalted into the beni- 
ficent contriver of the whole occasion, actuall 
took the top of the table; and, when he * 
dressed them on the subject of my being bound, 
and fiendishly congratulated them on my being 
liable to imprisonment if I played at cards, 
drank strong liquors, kept late hours or bad 
company, or indulged in other vagaries which 
the form of my indentures appeared to contem- 
plate as next to inevitable, he placed me stand- 
mg on a chair beside him, to illustrate his 
remarks. 

My only other remembrances of the great 
festival are, That they wouldn’t let me go to 
sleep, but whenever they saw me dropping off, 
woke me up and told me to enjoy myself. ‘That, 
rather late in the evening Mr. Wopsle gave us 
Collins’s ode, and threw his blood-stain’d sword 
in thunder down, with such effect, that a waiter 
came in and said, “The Commercials underneath 
sent up their compliments, and it wasn’t the 
Tumbler’s Arms.” That, they were all in excel- 
lent spirits, on the road home, and sang O Lady 
Fair! Mr. Wopsle taking the bass, and assert- 
ing with a tremendously strong voice (in reply 





benevolent aspect even gave me a tract orna- 
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to the inquisitive bore who leads that piece of 
music in a most impertinent manner, by wanting 
to know all about everybody’s private affairs) 
that 4e was the man with his white locks flow- 
ing, and that he was upon the whole the weakest 
pilgrim going. ; 

Finally, I remember that when I got into my 
little bedroom I was truly wretched, and had a 
strong conviction on me that I should never like 
Joe’s trade. I had liked it once, but once was 
not now. 


A TOUR IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 





Some hours’ drive has brought us to the 
wonderful cave, which is in Edmonson county, a 
little south of the exact centre of the mule- 
breeding state of Kentucky. 

Some hours’ drive in a stage-coach, from a 
small station on the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
way, has brought us, 1 say, cave-wards, through 
damp recking woods, not unfrequented by 
*possums and rattlesnakes, over a rough road 
with rude plank bridges here and there where 
water-courses or deep ditches had to be tra- 
versed. Four strong large-limbed Kentucky 
horses drew that ark of a stage, which held 
some twelve people inside, and I am afraid to 
say how many outside. It was a great movable 

rison, with a central seat constructed to 
fold three persons, whose unfortunate backs 
rested against a broad leather strap, which 
hooked into the door-frame, and which always 
had to be removed before the door could be 
opened. How we bounced, and bumped, and 
tilted, and groaned, as we were dislocated over 
the deep rutted road—especially once, when the 
drag broke and the horses ran away—I only hint 
at, as I want to get quickly on to the nine- 
mile-long cave, with its subterranean river, its 
little colony of blind fish, its botanical museum 
of crystallised flowers, and all its other wonders, 
that I have come some four thousand miles 
from dear old England to see. 

We had driven for three hours through thin 
plantations of young hickory-trees, gum-trees, 
sassafras, dog-wood, and butter-nuts. The large 
yellow leaves of the hazel-nut hung scarce and 
shivering for their fall; the maple-trees spread 
out their crimson foliage, red as if fresh stained 
with Indian blood. We had only met a man 
looking for deer, and a monthly nurse straddling 
a horse on her way to a patient. 

Weare at the door of the Cave Hotel—to hurry 
on matters—and the cave itself, I know from 
guide-books, is now not more than a hundred 
yards or so off. I fecl as Dante should have felt 
when he began his gloomy journey, for our negro 
driver—a slave—as he laughingly flings down 
the reins upon the backs of his smoking horses, 
tells me that for the last nine miles—ever since, 
indeed, we stopped for a parcel at Bell’s Hotel, 
just at the entrance of the woods, and some 
tew miles from the station—we have been pass- 
ing over the passages and chambers of the cave. 


I felt in a new country, for I had been 
listening all through the drive to stories of the 
old Indian cities and fortifications in Kentucky, 
and to legends about the Devil’s Pulpit and 
Dismai Rock. I had been driving through 
twelve miles of plantation, cheek by jow! with 
a thin lean American, suffering from the “ager” 
(ague), and who carried anxiously on his knees, 
to my great annoyance, an enormous wire-cage, 
with a frightened mocking-bird inside it : a bird 
whose equilibrium the jolting of the stage seri- 
ously discomposed. I had been talking to a 
young dentist from Cincinnati, whose first suc- 
cessful bit of practice had been drawing a lion’s 
tooth for a menagerie keeper ; and, above all, I 
had lunched off gumbo soup and wild turkey, 
and here I was, just preparing to descend into 
the Mammoth Cave. 

The hotel looks rather dismal in the heavy 
rain which comes down in thick strings, and 
splashes the planks of the rude log-cabin hall, 
at the door of which the stage has drawn 
up. Two or three negroes run about after 
each other like so many stupid black pup- 

ies, and the deserted bar-room, where the 
landlord sips “a Roman punch,” looks pain- 
fully dismal, with no one in it “ liquoring up.” 
The landlord, a quiet man, in faced evening 
dress, evinces no bustling alacrity, no servile 
respect, no cringing eagerness ; on the contrary, 
he seems rather bored by our arrival, and put 
out by the urgency of our wants. On the whole, 
he leads us to believe that we are the obliged per- 
sons—which I suppose we are. The blacks, tov, 
are not the least ina hurry. I seem to myself 
not at a place where 1 pay for my accommoda- 
tion, but rather a visitor at a cold-blooded 
friend’s, whose general invitation I have too 
sanguinely and literally interpreted. 

We sign our names in the reception book, and 
receive im return the keys of our bedrooms, 
which open on a huge boarded balconied gal- 
lery, overlooking a garden. We come down 
and dine, surrounded by blacks; we read, we 
smoke, we sing, and, going to bed, we dream of 
the cave. 

We awake to find breakfast and the guide 
ready. The season is over, or the hotel would 
be crowded. ‘The landlord is as calm’as ever, 
and plays gracefully with his toothpick as he 
hands us over to Seneca: a stout frank-looking 
young negro, who precedes us, carrying an arm- 
ful of rude unlighted tin lamps; a flask of Ken- 
tucky rye whisky; and plenty of lucifers. 

We scramble over some paddocks lumbered 
with rubbish—broken bottles, oyster-shells, and 
so forth; and, passing through a scrap of plan- 
tation—all in a golden glow now, as of Jamp- 
light with autumnal decay—fiud ourselves sud- 
denly following Seneca down a sort of sand-pit, 
opposite a lonely plank-house, some broken 
rusty machinery, and the planks of a worn-out 





I look away from the golden glow of autumn, 
“ike Herod rotting in his pomp,” and see a 
huge cave far down in the dingle, black as 





lt probably runs miles beyond this, but the true 
pot has never yet been discovered. 


Erebus and old Night. There is a hot white 
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mist rising in the underwood, through which the 
cave seems to break so suddenly, that for the 
moment I fancy myself the little vagrant Alad- 
din, and that my bad uncle has been burning 
Arabian frankincense. 

What with the little green strings of wild 
vines that fall over its mouth and embroider 
the darkness, and what with the little bats that 
buzz in and out, like so many demoniac butter- 
flies, I begin to expect to see Zamiel in red, 
stride glimmering out of the darkness, followed 
by Death in Life, Queen Sin, Apollyon and suite, 
and Mammon with gold dripping from him. 

But Seneca thinks nothing of a darkness he 
has experienced so often, and he coolly sings as 
he trims the lamps : 

“A possum on a simmon-tree, 

With one eye winked right down at me, 

Fast by his tail the crittur swung, 

And this old chorus sweetly sung: 

‘ Get along hum, my yaller gals, 

For the moon on the grass am shining.’ 
Siree! how wet it is, misters, and dat’s de 
trufe.” And he points, grinning (a negro laughs 
at everything), at the complete veil ot silver that 
the rain-drops from the bank above shed across 
the mouth of the cave. “ But we shall be dry 
enough in these diggins,” says Seneca, leading on. 

A scramble down the bank and we are under 
the arclway of the cave—a place to dream of— 
a place for Lazarus to have emerged from into 
sunshine, his face first paling out through the 
darkness—a grave for Rembrandt to study in—a 
den for Michael Angelo’s giants—a place whence 
the Deluge might have risen over the earth. 

While my friend St. Ives, fellow of St. 
Barabbas College, Oxford, is asking Seneca 
abstruse questions about the remains of the 
mastodon and the Big Bone Licks in Boone’s 
county, Seneca lights the lamps and sings : 
“Oh, boys! come along and shuck de corn ; 

Oh, boys! come along to the rattle of de horn, 

We'll shuck and sing till de coming of de morn, 

And den we'll ford de river. 

O Bob Ridley, O! O! O! 

How could you fool de possum so ?” 
The lamps are mere round tin trays, with wick 
cases in the middle, and are hung by wires to a 
tin cover and ring, through which the fingers 
pass. Flannel jackets and miners’ boots we 
despise, for the cave is dry and reasonably elean, 
and the temperature (equable all the year at 
about 59 deg. Fahrenheit) pleasanter and cooler 
than the steaming damp heat of the woods we 
have just left. There is no danger of our lamps 
going out, and if they do, we shall all keep to- 
gether, and Seneca carries matches enough for 
Guy Fawkes. 

We are just leaving the light for the dark- 
ness, when St. Ives—as one of those men who 
knows everything—puts down his lamp, and 
requests to know, having spent half the night 
over Appleton’s guide-books and Maccaw’s Ame- 
rica, whether Seneca will first lead us to the 
Church, the Gothic Avenue, Louisa’s Bower, 
the Dead Sea, the Giant’s Coffin, the Elephant’s 





Seneca, shrugging his shoulders at me, and 
looking upon St. Ives as a “riglar driver,” pre- 
tends not to hear, and muttering something 
about the “lectrum telumgraff,” strides on, sing- 
ing in a blithe voice, 
“ Oh! the master is proud of the old broad horn, 
For it brings him plenty of tin. 
Oh! the crew they are darkies, the cargo is corn, 
And the money comes tumbling in. 
Down the river, down the river, 
Down the Ohio!” 

The air becomes warmer and warmer as we 
begin our tour of the two hundred and twenty- 
six avenues, the forty-seven domes, the eight 
cataracts, and the twenty-three pits. Surely 
when Nature first arranged her huge Pandora 
casket—the earth—she packed this nine miles 
badly and loosely. Elsewhere she crammed in 
her gold and jewels, her rich fat earth, so 
magical, and of such inexhaustible virtue ; but 
here she forgot something that should have filled 
up, and being rather behind time, sent off the 
great present to Adam incomplete. 

St. Ives, being always ashamed of appearing 
leased, calls the cave “a humbug” before he 
ias seen it, and discourses to me, learnedly but 

drearily, of the glacier boulders found in the 
prairies, of the Tar and Sulphur Springs, and of 
the Sink Holes in Kentucky, that, near Mum- 
fordville, rise and flow in regular intermittent 
tides. But here Seneca, turning in a patronising 
way, and singing, 
“ Nebraska’s gwine to be a state, 
Few days, few days; 
Cuba, too, will come in late— 
I'm gwine home,” 
draws our attention to the fact that after thread- 
ing a hall and several passages we have reached 
a brvad uneven space, called the Sick-room. 

In this Sick-room, at one gloomy corner far 
from the light of day, there are the ruins of 
a row of stone cabins, where eight or ten con- 
sumptive persons, some of them wealthy, came 
and lived for several months, some years ago. 
This strange episode in the history of quack- 
dom interests me much, so we three (St. Ives 
is muttering something about “igneous origin,” 
and rubbing two stones together) sit down in- 
side one of the tenantless houses, and putting 
our lanterns inside the hollow square we have 
formed, make Seneca tell us all about it: 

Some years ago, a Kentucky doctor, during 
a visit to this wonderful cave, was struck by 
its equable temperature, and, believing that 
phthisical symptoms were often rendered chronic 
by the terrible fluctuations of heat and cold, dry- 
ness and moisture, that distinguish the American 
climate, formed an empirical opinion that a winter 
spent in the cave might retard, if not heal, con- 
sumption. Dying men, who linger coughing at 
death’s door, are ready to do anything. Old age 
is not very common in America, where, after a hot 
and feverish burst of life, men wear out soon, and 
die young. A straw seems a beam to a drowning 
man; purses were pulled out; and a stream of 
dollars set in towards the cave—which, by-the- 





Head, or the Fairy’s Orchard? 


by, belonged to the doctor ; but this is, of course, 
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an immaterial point. Building materials were 
soon dragged down into the darkness ; this great 
sepulchre, the “no thoroughfare” entrance to 
Hades, rang with sounds of axes and hammers. 
Soon, a row of stone huts—very small, but with 
room enough for a stool and bed, and table and 
chest, in each—was raised. Down into these, on 
litters, on horseback, or crawling on foot, came 
thin hectic creatures; down, down into the 
darkness. The landlord-doctor had cast out his 
nets, and had drawn in a goodly draught. 

Months passed, and the patients grew no 
better; one died in this dreary abode. Daily, 
at a certain hour, a negro servant visited them 
with food, like a gaoler. How glad they 
must have been to have heard his cheery voice 
come chanting songs down the glimmering en- 
trance, where the bats whine faintly when the 
light disturbs them in their winter sleep ! 

Imagine the long hours round those lurid 
stones in that great sarcophagus, the nightmare 
creams, the spectral-creeping sense of alarm 
and isolation, the slowly-fading hopes as the 
chances of recovery began to recede into the 
darkness ; and death there ! 

But Seneca, sending daylight into our minds 
by singing “Happy Land of Canaan,” now 
hurries us on. We pass through many 
avenues and passages, all of the same hard 
brown solid aud seamless rock, observing its 
water-worn surface. Except for a certain sort 
of opaque jewel character caused by its dull 
smootiiness, never was stone less interesting in 
colour or surface; sandstone would have shown 
us every shade of brown and orange ; granite, 
every hue of clouded purple; but. this stone is 
dull, uniform, and only sublime from its me- 
chanical grandeur of almost endless repetition. 

When | call the cave monotonous, however, I 
speak only of its wall surface, rounded dull by 
water action, for the roofage and floorage pre- 
sent to us endless diversities. Now, we as- 
cend twenty feet—now, we descend—now, we 
clamber up the surface of a low crag, by means 
of a rude wooden ladder, or cross a chasm by a 
frail plank bridge : while, at irregular intervals, 
there is always some fresh apartment on some 
isolated rock of strange shape, to draw a yell 
and a song from Seneca, and a shrug and adjust- 
ment of his spectacles from St. Ives, who is 
just now great upon “the origin of species.” 
As it is almost impossible without a map to re- 
member the exact order of the wonders in the 
Mammoth Cave, I will not pretend to do so. It 
might be before or after—it scarcely matters 
which—that we have explored “The Audubon 
Avenue,” a pandemonium hall, unfurnished, a 
mile in length, sixty feet high, and as many 
broad; the Grand Gallery, a huge tunnel 
some miles long; the Gothic Avenue, two 
miles long, forty feet wide, and fifteen feet 
high; Louisa’s Bower, Vulcan’s Furnace, the 
‘Iwo Register Rooms, and some other halls, 
chambers, and passages of this subterranean 
palace of the dead Pan ; when Seneca, singing 

“ With a doodum, doodum, da!” 
deigns to stop, puts down his lantern by the 





wide wall of a passage, and bids us listen. We 
listen, and there comes to us the musical drip, 
drip, as of a Roman water-clock, regular as a 
healthy man’s pulse, equal and steady in sound 
as the tick of a chronometer. Its voice comes 
from some of the unseen springs that honeycomb 
this great cave of the Amercian Naiads, like the 
lisping of a baby oracle. It is awful in that 
tomb to hear that angel whisper, like the voice 
of the fairy of the place. 

A passage or two further, and Seneca, hushing 
a hum of 

** Dandy Jim from Caroline” 

bids us stop and look across the gloom at “ the 
Giant’s Coffin.” I look, and see nothing (St. 
Ives says “Imposition—go on,” &c.), nothing 
but a darkness, as over some Alpine dell, with 
here and there crags and peaks peering through, 
but lonely and tenantless. I look again, and see, 
supported on I know not what slender piles or 
buttresses, a huge stone sarcophagus, some 
thirty feet long, like that of a pre-Adamite king, 
the jewelled inscription gone, the hieroglyphics 
long since cancelled by ‘Time’s fingers. 

“More like a stone snuff-box,” grumbles St. 
Ives; ‘“‘a mere slab of limestone. Move on, 
guide ; we’re losing time here. The erystallisa- 
tions of the basalt in Antrim are far more curious, 
and Wedgebone, writing on. the Amorphous 
Theory, says——” 

“So crowd her hard with pitch and pine, 
The other boat's ten miles behin’: 
Telegraph wires are mighty slow, 

And our safety valves are tied below; 
Now is the time for a bully trip, 
So shake her up and let her rip.” 

I want to learn Seneca’s song about the 
* Steam-boat Race,” being due in five days on 
the Mississippi, in the very risky vessels the 
minstrel Seneca describes so vividly. St. Ives 
is disgusted, and Jays by his science for a more 
convenient season. 

The Gothic Chapel, I think, comes in about 
here, with its Domdaniel pillars and curious 
fretwork, upon which Nature seems to have 
expended her choicest and most playful hours, 
As for the Devil’s Arm-chair, it is only a large, 
smoothed, brown, stalagmite pillar, with a throne 
in the centre fit for Pluto himself, or the “ Sky’s 
Lord Mayor,” It is impossible, indeed, to see 
these wonders without weaving around them 
legends, heavenly, purgatorial, sepulchral, and 
infernal. 

Away go the three lamps to what I think 
is, next to the subterranean river, the most 
interesting spot in the whole cave, and that is 
the StarChamber—a vast hall with light coloured 
perpendicular walls and dark ceiling. This is 
the theatre of a most strange ocular deception, 
which Seneca, retreating far away from us, lamps 
and all, behind a rocky screen, quickly prepares 
to show us, to the murmuring tune of, 

“ Way down in Alabama, Alabama, Alabama, 
Where the mocking-bird is singing on the tree.” 
Seneca was far from us, down.in a sort of tank 

hole in the floor, at the opposite end of the hall. 

“ What can a dark lantern make of two stone 
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walls and a high flat roof?” St. Ives wan's to 
know. We stare up, trying to fathom the dark- 
ness with our eyes ; suddenly Seneca’s song dies 
away with, 
“Singing, singing on the tree,” 

and goes out like a light. Then slowly over 
the roof, from left to right, creeps and widens 
a soft low depth of mist, which seems to 
resemble (if it be not the thing itself) the 
stifling luminous, yet dim blue, of a summer 
evening, when the nightingales begin to sing, 
and the stars are not yet visible, though they 
still render that blue deeper and more spiritual 
by their inner light. I look down for an instant 
to relieve my eyes, then look up again, and lo! 
the whole field of heaven has now blossomed into 
stars; here, bright and single; there, close and 
thick sown, asin the Milky Way. 

It seems to me that 1 am a vagrant Arab, 
looking up from between the dark precipices that 
wall in Edom with flights of tombs. I could cut 
off my hand, if that blue smother were not the 
sky where Orion strides, Arcturus swims, and 
where the Pole-star blazes ! 

Alas! out again goes the sky, out fade the 
stars, and black and grotesque comes back to- 
wards us Seneca’s shadow; I see the shadow’s 
mouth opening as it shouts, 

“Den I wish I was in Dixie's land, 
Away down south in Dixie.” 

Then, again, we have the old “ deceptio visus,” 
the “idolon of the cave;” and again we ap- 
plaud, as the darkness, under the spell of Se- 
neca’s magic-lantern, once more blooms into 
stars, and the black rovf-top melts into a 
summer heaven. 

“The great Indian chief, Black Hawk,” says 
Seneca, coming to a new show-place, waving his 
lantern in a Polytechnic lecturer sort of way. 

We look up at the ceiling, and see, shaped 
by fantastic nature out of some half-alive black 
lichen that writes cyphers on the roof, the 
colossal semblance of a giant chief, Roman nose, 
war plumes and all; and by his side, but less 
easy to interpret, a huge squaw, bending under 
the weight of her cradled papoose. Now, the 
Indians did formerly repair to this cave, and 
perhaps here they worshipped this shadow chief 
as a regent and silent deputy of the Great 
Spirit. A little further on, Seneca, to the tune 
of “Yaller gals, be quiet,” shows us other strange 
hieroglyphics—such as an elephant, I think— 
certainly a great ant-eater, with long black snout 
—and a mammoth bear, if I remember right. 

_And now we draw near to the subterrauean 
river, the Styx of Kentucky, the river of the biind 
fish. We reach it by long descending passages, 
miry and dark. No cheery ripple nor laughing 
murmur had told us from a distance of its 
Whereabout. We cross a bridge over a shaft 
that no one had yet sounded, and find our- 
selves on the bank of this dark Acheron. I 
fing in a fragment of a broken boat that lies 
on the shore, and the echo sounds long, 
mournful, and mysterious. The blind fish rise 
not, no fin stirs in the quiet water. No living 
and unenchauted thing surely had any place in 





that still stream. The craft for it should 
have been huge coffins, steered by skeletons and 
paddled by pale things in damp wormy shrouds. 

We turn here, and Seneca, chanting “ The 
other side of Jordan,” lights some paper and 
flings it down a long shaft called the Devil’s 
Telescope. The paper, shedding sparks, whirls 
and whirls until it reaches the bottom, some 
seventy feet, where it lies palely flaming and 
glaring up at us, lighting the funereal oubliette. 
There is no end to this Great Fiend Conjuror’s 
cavern. We next come to a low cave roof, hung 
with what tradition calls the Witches’ Hams, 
and certainly, though there has been somewhat of 
a glut of dacon in the market lately, we cannot 
help allowing that the pendulous rocks look very 
like Connecticut hams sewn up in bags ready 
for market. 

Seneca, a great strainer for jokes, says, 

“ Deblish tough eating, massa, and take’em a 
bery long time to boil, dare say !” 

A little further on, Seneca brings us up at the 
Side-saddle, the imperfection of which similitude 
seems to distress him much, though it satisfies 
our ready belief. But then a man who has gone 
these nine miles, sometimes twice a day for ten 
long years, is apt to get cold and critical. 
Working out of what is called the Solitary 
Chamber by way of the Humble Chute, we have 
for seventeen feet (it seems a week) to grub our 
way upon our hands and knees under a very de- 
pressed arch. No sooner out of this vexation, 
still half choked, and with a sense of having 
broken from the Inquisition’s compressible iron 
room, I find mt in a strange winding pas- 
sage, formed by two walls of rock, about four 
feet high, and exceedingly narrow. 

“Where are we, you rascal?” roars St. Ives, 
who never cares to be civil to any one poorer than 
himself. Seneca, hushing his untiring crow about 

“ Den hoe it down and scratch the grabble, 

To Dixie’s land I’m bound to trabble, 
Away down south in Lixie,” 


answers, “This is the Fat Man’s Misery, yah! 
yah !” 

“ The Tall Man’s Misery, equally well deno- 
minated, we had passed in the Humble Chute. 
It is quite a relief to drag one’s fettered limbs 
out of this little trough, which, as St. Ives au- 
thoritatively says, “ was undoubtedly scooped 
out by water power.” Oh that I had the power 
to immure a certain fat enemy of mine in these 
stone stocks! And here I perhaps ought to 
state, that at certain intervals of our slow tour, 
it is ever Seneca’s habit to tarry behindhand, 
to the fretful vexation of St. Ives, and set fire to 
a blue light which he leaves stuck upright in the 
soft sand and detritus that lay in heaps in some 
parts of the cave. 

“T live in Ginger Bluff,” it. is now his humour 
to sing, as the light grows from a vivid white 
to a pale blue that diffuses itself as far as we 
can see. Then I begin to expect again that the 
tall man with the ghastly laugh and the red 
cloak, will stalk out from some recess, heralded 
by a white owl and a swarm of bats, followed b 
the coflin boat containing our old friends Deat 
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in Life, and Queen Sin, with sheets of red fire 
and a dance of leathery goblins slapping them- 
selves with their stingy green tails. 

Before I quit the cave, I must not forget to 
mention its Church, where a romantic couple 
were, I believe, once married (“ forgetting,” 
says wg men punster, St. Ives, “the Latin 
warning, Cave !”) : a curious chamber supported 
by stalagmite pillars that looks like the worn 
barkless trunks of old trees. Nor must I forget 
the votive altars of loose stones erected by the 
natives of the different states of the Union. I 
add a small slab to “England.” Tennessee 
has an obelisk reaching nearly to the roof. J 
should also mention that, near the entrance, 
Seneca directs our attention to a row of square 
troughs or pits, sunk in the floor of the cave, 
and surrounded by half rotten woodwork. 

Those pits are, to me, the most interesting 
spots in the whole cave. They are the places 
where during the War of Independence the Ame- 
ricans dug for saltpetre. Our cruisers, tyran- 
nously strong on the sea then, so swept the New 
World coast, that vessels bringing gunpowder 
for those whom we called “rebels,” could not land 
their cargoes. Washington was therefore driven 
to dig for the nitrous earth in this cave, just as 
the London Puritans during the civil wars, or the 
Parisians in the Great French Revolution, dug in 
their cellars for the same element of destruction. 

I must give up all hope of describing what 
I saw besides. Napoleon’s Breastwork, the 
Elephant’s Head, the Lovers’ Leap, the Steps 
of Time, the Bottomless Pit, the Labyrinth, the 
Dead Sea, the Bandits’ Hall, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Big Chimneys, the Waterfall, the 
‘Cross Room, the Linden Banks, Annetti’s Dome, 
tli- Dining-room, the Cooling-tub. Yes, even 
from those wonderful rooms, hung with snow- 
flowers of stalactite, I must now hurry myself. 

Again we thread back the maze ;*up, down, 
looking through loops of rocks, down shafts, 
and upat.ceilings ; groping, crawling, stumbling ; 
we retrace our steps, tired with eighteen miles 
or more of walking. St. Ives lags behind until 
his lantern becomes a Will-o’-the-wisp in dis- 
tant passage ; .and as we emerge into the steam- 
ing evening mist at the mouth of the cave, 
’ Seneca, never tired, never sad, shouts out a scrap 
of the song of the New York volunteer firemen : 

‘* Wake up, Mose! de fire am burnin’, 

Round de corner smoke am curlin’, 
Take de rope and keep her runnin’, 
Fire! Fire! Fire! 

Wake up, Mose! 





CHRISTMAS-EVE IN COLLEGE. 


ALTHOUGH collegians generally spread them- 
selves over the country to spend their Christmas- 
time at their respective homes, yet the halls and 
colleges are far from being deserted at the most 


festive of seasons. For instance, that student 
of Queen’s, at Oxford, who, during a contem- 
plative Christmas walk, choked a wild boar that 
was about to devour him by dashing the book 
he was reading into its jaws, originated a festival 





which has been kept up without intermission 
since the days of Edward the Third. Mirth, 
merriment, good fellowship, and good cheer 
abound “in hall” at more than one college of 
the university, chastened by an_ indescribable 
gravity, which ancient and revered customs cast 
over the scene. 

We were invited to spend our Christmas at 
one of the Oxford colleges, and arrived there on 
the morning before Christmas-day, welcomed by 
our host, its president, on the threshold of his 
quaint and ancient abode. The medizval sensa- 
tion which the dining-room, witlr its antique 
furniture and portraits of bygone worthies called 
up as we sat there at luncheon, was a little dis. 
turbed by a curious flavour of Manchester com- 
municated to the apartment, by an assortment of 
woollens and other packages, denominated in 
their natural sphere “ goods,” and compactly 
arranged in one part of the room. This thin 
shade of incongruity was explained as soon as 
luncheon was over by the entrance of a tottering 
crowd of old people, who had been invited to 
receive articles of warm clothing. Each recipient 
received also a kind and sympathetic word from 
the donor, the president’s wife. Sometimes a 
strange claimant appeared—a substitute. Where 
was old Margaret? Old Margaret was ill abed, 
or Betty was too weak to face the cold: so the 
cloak or petticoat was handed over to-the hus- 
band or neighbour who had come to fetch it. 

A fine choral service in the chapel, which we 
next attended, was succeeded by a treat. for the 
young in the president’s house. Some seventcen 
girls, belonging to our hostess’s own school, 
took tea with us, and afterwards shared the 
pretty fruit of a Christmas-tree set up in an- 
other room. After tea succeeded dinner, ac- 
cording to the new order of things, which has 
driven the dinner hour on to about the time of 
night at which our forefathers supped. ‘Then 
came the great festival of the evening, Christ- 
mas-eve celebrated in the hall of the college. 

Through the cloisters, in the keen, erisp, 
clear air, that will be marked in the almanacks as 
having given us tle coldest night ever known in 
England, into the College Hall. ‘The president, 
vice-president, fellows, and other members of the 
college who had not “gone home,” dressed in 
their respective academicals, choristers, pupils 
from a neighbouring school, and other young 
gentlemen, took their appointed seats round the 
hall at the tables, which were all laid out with 
supper, except the cross-table at the top, on 
which was displayed, gorgeously, the college 
plate. The supper consisted of oysters, barrels 
of which were set in the middle of the tables at 
no very wide intervals in Indian files of good 
cheer, furmity—that refined hasty-pudding which 
our forefathers loved and thrived upon—and 
mince-pies. Some of the oysters were scolloped, 
perhaps as a relic of Crusader’s fare. In due 
time, capacious tankards of a beverage which we 
spectators in the gallery divined to be something 
strong, steaming, spicy, and very comforting, 
were brought to table. In the midst of the hall 
grew and flourished an enormous tree, the top 
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of which touched the very timbers of the ceiling. 
Countless candles sprouted from its branches ; 
but they were not yet lighted. 

The galleries were filled with ladies, who, en- 
joying the superior advantages of a general view, 

ad a keener appreciation of the scene than the 
actors in it had themselves. 

Oversladowed by the huge Christmas-tree, 
stood a grand pianoforte ; and, everybody in the 
hall having found a place, the choir commenced 
Handel’s Messiah, the whole of the first part 
of which they sang admirably. Then came the 
lighting of the tree, a performance too important 
to be trusted to common hands, and which was 
achieved by the third dignitary of the college 
(upon a ladder held firmly but perpendicularly 
by three men) in a manner so masterly, that 
not even the ladies in the galleries appeared to 
sulfer from the nervousness which such a dan- 
gerous feat might otherwise have occasioned. 

When the supper commenced in earnest, 
*twas indeed “ merry in hall ;” though it would 
hardly be true to add (as the Bishop of Ro- 
chester will be glad to learn) that ‘ beards 
wagged all.” Furmity was the first course. 
The principals of the college attended to the 
wauts of their guests with unremitting atten- 
tion. The skill of these eminent scholars in 


opening oysters, amazed all beholders. Furmity, 
oysters, and mince-pies, were—to translate Bril- 
lat-Savarin literally—“ irrigated” with the con- 
tents of the steaming tankards; and the tall, 
handsome grace-cup was passed round, from 


hand to hand and mouth to mouth, with the 
cordial but stately drinking courtesies of old. 

Nor were the fairer guests forgotten. The 
galleries always had a broad front ledge; that 
ledge was now cleverly utilised, and converted 
into a railway, by the clever and very popular 
alumnus who had illuminated the Christmas- 
tree. First came a train of furmity, which 
stopped, as all succeeding trains: did, at con- 
venient stations for ladies to help, not only them- 
selves, but those behind them. ‘Then came an 
oyster train; then, the mince-pie express ; and, 
finally, several special trains of delicious, hot 
negus, that were destined to run regularly 
(and rather fast, too) during. the rest of the 
evening. Nothing is better for clearing the 
voice than artfully compounded negus, and, 
when the Christmas carols were struck up by 
the choristers below, it was delightful to bow 
the clear sweet tones of several of our com- 
panions swell the harmony from the gallery, led 
off handsomely by our hostess. 

At a very few minutes before midnight, the 
carol then being sung suddenly ceased. ‘lhere 
was a dead pause. Not a whisper. ‘The vast 
company became dumb in a moment. Preseuatly 
faint questions were asked in the gallery as to 
what it meant, and under-breath answers re- 
turned that we were waiting for twelve o’clock. 
‘Then silence more intense than at first. ‘The 
heart beats fast, the moments moving slowly, as 
they always do when watched. This hushed 
expectation became quite emotional, solemn. 
‘Lul, at last, the first stroke of the hour struck 





quite a shock upon the ear. The whole com- 
pany simultaneously burst forth with the Gloria 
in Excelsis of Pergolesi, the belis of the noble 
college-tower struck up their loudest and mer- 
riest chimes, and the louder they pealed without, 
the louder our chorus swelled within. ‘his 
exciting combination of sounds sent quite a 
thrill to the heart. 

When this merry contention was lulled, the 
president stood up in the middle of the hall, 
and, in clear sonorous tones said, “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, I wish you all a merry Christmas !” 
in an instant, every person present stood up and 
shook hands with his neighbour and wished 
“Merry Christmas!” “Merry Christmas !”, 
repeated in every conceivable tone of voice 
throughout the length and breadth of the hall, 
et from gallery to floor, and from floor to 
gallery, and became’ a pretty pattering siorm 
of good wishes. The last good wish uttered 
was “Good night!” and the company retired 
from the hall certainly merrier for their Christ- 
mas-Eve at College than when they entered it 
—probably better. 





THE GREY WOMAN. 
IN THREE PORTIONS. PORTION THE THIRD. 


Far on in the night there were voices outside 
reached us in our hiding-place ; an angry knock- 
ing at the door, and we saw through the chinks 
the old woman rouse herself up to go and open 
it for her master, who came in, evidently half 
drunk. ‘To my sick horror, he was followed by 
Lefebvre, apparently as sober and wily as ever. 
They were talking together as they came in, dis- 
puting about something; but the miller stopped 
the conversation to swear at the old woman for 
having fallen asleep, and, with tipsy anger, and 
even with blows, drove the poor old creature out 
of the kitchen to bed. Then he aud Lefebvre 
went on talking—about the Sieur de Poissy’s 
disappearance. It seemed that Lefebvre had 
been out all day, along with other of my hus- 
band’s men, ostensibly assisting in the search ; 
in all probability trying to blind the Sieur de 
Poissy’s followers by putting them on a wrong 
scent, and also, I fancied, from one or two of 
Lefebvre’s sly questions, combining the hidden 
purpose of discovering us. 

Although the miller was tenant and vassal to. 
the Sieur de Poissy, he seemed to me to be 
much more in league with the people of M. de- 
la Tourelle. He was evidently aware, in part, of 
the life which Lefebvre and the others led; al- 
though, again, I do not suppose he knew or 
imagined one-half of their crimes; and also, I 
think, he was seriously interested in discovering 
the-fate of his master, little suspecting Lefebvre 
of murder or violence. He kept talking himself, 
and letting out all sorts of thoughts and opi- 
nions ; watched by the keen eyes of Lefebvre 
gleaming out below his shaggy eyebrows. It 
was evidently not the cue of the latter to let out 
that his master’s wife had escaped from that vile 
and terrible den; but though lie never breatied 
a word relating to us, not the less was | certain 
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he was thirsting for our blood, and lying in wait 
for us at every turn of events. Presently he got 
up and took his leave; and the miller bolted 
him out, and stumbled off to bed. Then we fell 
asleep, and slept sound and long. 

The next morning, when I awoke, I saw 
Amante, half raised, resting on one hand, and 
eagerly gazing, with straining eyes, into the 
kitchen below. I looked too, and both heard 
and saw the miller and two of his men eagerly 
and loudly talking about the old woman, who 
had not appeared as usual to make the fire in 
the stove, and prepare her master’s breakfast, 
and who now, late on in the morning, had been 
found dead in her bed; whether from the effect 
of her master’s blows the night before, or from 
natural causes, who can tell? The miller’s con- 
science upbraided him a little, I should say, for 
he was eagerly declaring his value for his 
housekeeper, and repeating how often she had 
spoken of the happy life she led with him. The 
men might have their doubts, but they did not 
wish to offend the miller, and all agreed that the 
necessary steps should be taken for a speedy 
funeral. And so they went out, leaving us in 
our loft, but so much alone, that, for the first 
time almost, we ventured to speak freely, though 
still in a hushed voice, pausing to listen con- 
tinually. Amante took a more cheerful view of 
the whole occurrence than I did. She said that, 
had the old woman lived, we should have had to 
depart that morning, and that this quiet de- 
a would have been the best thing we could 
rave had to hope for, as, in all probability, 
the housekeeper would have told her master of 
us and of our resting-place, and this fact would, 
sooner or later, have been brought to the know- 
ledge of those from whom we most desired to 
keep it concealed; but that now we had time 
to rest, and a shelter to rest in, during the first 
hot pursuit, which we knew to a fatal certainty 
was being carried on. ‘The remnants of our 
food, and the stored-up fruit, would supply us 
with provision; the only thing to be feared was, 
that something might be required from the loft, 
and the miller or some one else mount up in 
search of it. But even then, with a little ar- 
rangement of boxes and chests, one part might 
be so kept in shadow that we might yet escape 
observation. All this comforted me a little; 
but, 1 asked, how were we ever to escape? The 
ladder was taken away, which was our only 
means of descent. But Amante replied that she 
could make a sufficient ladder of the rope lying 
coiled among other things, to drop us down the 
ten feet or so—with the advantage of its being 
portable, so that we might carry it away, and 
thus avoid all betrayal of the fact that any one 
had ever been hidden in the loft. 

During the two days that intervened before 
we did escape, Amante made good use of her 
time. She looked into every box and chest 
during the man’s absence at his mill; and find- 
ing in one box an old suit of man’s clothes, 
which had probably belonged to the miller’s ab- 
sent son, she put them on to see if they would 
fit her; and, when she found that they did, she 





cut her own hair to the shortness of a man’s, 
made me clip her black eyebrows as close as 
though they had been shaved, and by cutting up 
old corks into pieces such as would go into her 
cheeks, she altered both the shape of her face 
and her voice to a degree which I should not 
have believed possible. 

All this time I lay like one stunned ; my body 
resting, and renewing its strength, but 1 myself 
in an almost idiotic state—else surely I could not 
have taken the stupid interest which I remember 
I did in all Amante’s energetic preparations for 
disguise. I absolutely recollect once the feeling 
of a smile coming over my stiff face as some new 
exercise of her cleverness proved a success. 

But towards the second day, she required me 
too to exert myself; and then all my heavy de- 
spair returned. I let her dye my fair hair and 
complexion with the decaying shells of the 
stored-up walnuts, I let her blacken my teeth, 
and even voluntarily broke a front tooth the 
better to effect my disguise. But through it 
all I had no hope of evading my terrible hus- 
band. The third night the funeral was over, 
the drinking ended, the guests gone ; the miller 
put to bed by his men, being too drunk to help 
himself. They stopped a little while in the 
kitchen, talking and laughing about the new 
housekeeper likely to come ; and they too went 
off, shutting, but not locking the door. Every- 
thing favoured us: Amante had tried her ladder 
on one of the two previous nights, and could, by 
a dexterous throw from beneath, unfasten it 
from the hook to which it was fixed, when it 
had served its office; she made up a bundle of 
worthless old clothes in order that we might the 
better preserve our characters of a travelling 

edlar and his wife; she stuffed a hump on 
ier back, she thickened my figure, she le{t her 
own clothes deep down beneath a heap of others 
in the chest from which she had taken the man’s 
dress which she wore; and with a few francs in 
her pocket—the sole money we had either of us 
had about us when we escaped—we let ourselves 
down the ladder, unhooked it, and passed into 
the cold darkness of night again. 

We had discussed the route which it would be 
well for us to take while we lay perdues in our 
loft. Amante had told me then that her reason for 
inquiring, when we first left Les Rochers, by 
which way I had first been brought to it, was to 
avoid the pursuit which she was sure would first 
be made in the direction of Gerniany; but that 
now she thought we might return to that dis- 
trict of country where my German fashion of 
speaking French would excite least observation. 
1 thought that Amante herself had something 
peculiar in her accent, which I had heard M. 
de la Tourelle sneer at as Norman patois; but 
I said not a word beyond agreeing to her pro- 
posal that we should bend our steps towards 
Germany. Once there, we should, 1 thought, 
be safe. Alas! I forgot the unruly time that 
was overspreading all Europe, overturning all 
law, and al the protection which law gives. 

How we wandered—not daring to ask our 
way—how we lived, how we struggled through 
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many a danger and still more terrors of danger, 
I shall not tell you now. I will only relate two 
of our adventures before we reached Frankfort. 
The first, although fatal to an innocent lady, 
was yet, I believe, the cause of my safety; the 
second I shall tell you, that you may under- 
stand why I did not return to my former home, 
as 1 had hoped to do when we lay in the miller’s 
loft, and I first became capable of groping after 
an idea of what my future life might be. I 
cannot tell you how much in these doubtings 
and wanderings I became attached to Amante. 
T have sometimes feared since lest I cared for 
her only because she “»s so necessary to my 
own safety; but, no! it was not so; or not so 
only, or principally. She said once that she 
was flying for her own life as well as for mine ; 
but we dared not speak much on our danger, 
or on the horrors that had gone before. We 
planned a little what was to be. our future 
course; but even for that we did not look for- 
ward long; how could we, when every day we 
scarcely knew if we should see the sun go 
down? For Amante knew or conjectured far 
more than I did of the atrocity of the gang to 
which M. de la Tourelle belonged; and every 
now and then, just as we seemed to be sinking 
into the calm of security, we fell upon traces of 
a pursuit after us in all directions. Once 1 
remember—we must have been nearly three 
weeks wearily walking through unfrequented 
ways, day after day, not daring to make in- 
quiry as to our whereabouts, nor yet to seem pur- 
poseless in our wanderings—we came to a kind 
of lonely roadside farrier’s and blacksmiths. 
I was so tired, that Amante declared that, come 
what might, we would stay there all night ; and 
aceordingly she entered the house, and boldly 
announced herself as a travelling tailor, ready 
to do any odd jobs of work that might be re- 
quired, for a night’s lodging and food for 
herself and wife. She had adopted this plan 
once or twice before, and with good success ; 
for her father had beeu a tailor in Rouen, and 
as a girl she had often helped him with his 
work, and knew the tailors’ slang and habits, 
down to the particular whistle and ery which 
in France tell so much to those of a trade. At 
this blacksmith’s, as at most other solitary 
houses far away from a town, there was not 
only a store of men’s clothes laid by as wanting 
meuding when the housewife could afford time, 
but there was a natural craving after news from 
a distauce, such news as a wandering tailor is 
bound to furnish. The early November after- 
noon was closing into evening, as we sat down, 
she cross-legged on the great table in the 
blacksmith’s kitchen, drawn close to the win- 
dow, 1 close behind her, sewing at another part 
of the same garment, and from time to time 
well scolded by my seeming husband. All at 
once she turned round to speak to me. It was 
only one word, “Courage!” I had seen nothing ; 
I sat out of the light; but I turned sick for an 
mustant, and then I braced myself up into a 
Strange strength of endurance to go through 1 
knew not what. 





The blacksmith’s forge was in a shed beside 
the house, and fronting the road. I heard the 
hammers stop plying their continual rhythmical 
beat. She had seen why they ceased. A rider 
had come up to the forge and dismounted, lead- 
ing his horse in to be re-shod. The broad red 
light of the forge-fire had revealed the face of 
the rider to Amante, and she apprehended the 
consequence that really ensued. 

The rider, after some words with the black- 
smith, was ushered in by him into the house- 
place where we sat. 

“Here, good wife, a cup of wine and some 
galette for this gentleman.” 

“Anything, anything, madame, that I can 
eat and drink in my hand while my horse is 
being shod. T am in haste, and must get on 
to Forbach to-night.” 

The blacksmith’s wife lighted her lamp; 
Amante had asked her for it five minutes 
before. How thankful we were that she 
had not more speedily complied with our re- 
quest! As it was, we sat in dusk shadow, pre- 
tending to stitch away, but scarcely able to see, 
The lamp was placed on the stove, near which 
my husband, for it was he, stood and warmed 
himself. By-and-by he turned round, and looked 
all over the room, taking us in with about the 
same degree of interest as the inanimate fur- 
niture. Amante, cross-legged, frouting him, 
stooped over her work, whistling softly all the 
while. He turned again to the stove, impa- 
tiently rubbing his hands. He had finished his 
wine and galette, and wanted to be off. 

“T am in haste, my good woman. Ask thy 
husband to get on more quickly. I will pay 
him double if he makes haste.” 

The woman went out to do his bidding; and 
he once more turned round to face us. Amante 
went on to the second part of the tune. He 
took it up, whistled a second for an instant or 
so, aud then the blacksmith’s wife re-entering, 
he moved towards her, as if to receive her 
answer the more speedily. 

* One moment, monsieur—only one moment. 
There was a nail out of the off fore-shoe which 
my husband is replacing; it would delay mou- 
sieur again, if that shoe also came off.” 

“ Madame is right,” said he, “ but my haste 
is urgent. If madame knew my reasons, she 
would pardon my impatience. Once a happy 
husband, now a deserted and betrayed man, [ 
pursue a wife on whom [I lavished all my love, 
but who has abused my confidence, and fled 
from my house, doubtless to some paramour ; 
carrying off with her all the jewels and money 
on which she could lay her hands. It is pos- 
sible madame may have heard or seen something 
of her; she was accompanied in her flight by a 
base, profligate woman from Paris, whom I, un- 
happy man, had myself engaged for my wile’s 
waiting-maid, little dreaming what corruption I 
was bringing into my house!” 

“Is it possible?” said the good woman, 
throwing up her hands. 

Amante went on whistling a little lower, out 
of respect to the conversation, 
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“ However, I am tracing the wicked fugi- 
tives; I am on their track” (and the handsome 
effeminate face looked as ferocious as any 
demon’s). “ They will not escape me; but every 
minute is a minute of misery to me, till I meet 
my wife. Madame has sympathy, has she 
not ?” 

He drew his face into a hard, unnatural smile, 
and then both went out to the forge, as if once 
more to hasten the blacksmith over his work. 

Amante stopped her whistling for one instant. 

“Go on as you are, without change of an 
eyelid even; in a few minutes he will be gone, 
and it will be over!” 

It was a necessary caution, for I was on the 
point of giving way, and throwing myself 
weakly upon her neck. We went on; she 
whistling and stitching, I making semblance to 
sew. And it was well we did so; for almost 
directly he came back for his whip, which he 
had laid down and forgotten; and again I felt 
one of those sharp, quick-scanning glances, sent 
all round the room, and taking in all. 

Then we heard him ride away; and then, it 
had been long too dark to see well, I dropped 
my work, and gave way to my trembling and 
shuddering. ‘The blacksmith’s wife returned. 
She was a good creature. Amante told her I 
was cold and weary, and she insisted on my 
stopping my work, and going to sit near the 
stove; hastening at the same time her prepara- 
tions for supper, which in honour of us, and of 
monsieur’s liberal payment, was to be a little 
less frugal than ordinary. It was well for me 
that she made me taste a little of the cider-soup 
she was preparing, or I could not have held up, 
in spite of Amante’s warning look, and the re- 
membrance of her frequc.t exhortations to act 
resolutely up to the characters we had assumed, 
whatever befel. To cover my agitation Amante 
stopped her whistling, and begun to talk; and 
by the time the blacksmith came in she and the 
good woman of the house were in full flow. He 
began at once upon the handsome gentleman 
who had paid him so well; all his sympathy 
was with him, and both he and his wife only 
wished he might overtake his wicked wife, and 
punish her as she deserved. And then the con- 
versation took a turn, not uncommon to those 
whose lives are quiet and mononotous; every 
one scemed to vie with each other in telling 
about some horror; and the savage and myste- 
rious band of robbers called the Chauffeurs, 
who infested all the roads leading to the Rhine, 
with Schinderhannes at their head, furnished 
many a tale which made the very marrow of 
my bones run cold, and quenched even Amante’s 
power of talking. Her eyes grew large and 
wild, her cheeks blanched, and for once she 
sought by her looks help from me. The new 
call upon me roused me. I rose and said, with 
their permission my husband and | would seek 
our bed, for that we had travelled far and were 
early risers. I added that we would get up 
betimes, and finish our piece of work. The 
blacksmith said we should be early birds if we 
rose before him; and the good wife seconded 





my proposal with kindly bustle. One other such 
story as those they had been relating, and I do 
believe Amante would have fainted. 

As it was, a night’s rest set her up; we arose 
and finished our work betimes, and shared the 
plentiful breakfast of the family. Then we had 
to set forth again; only knowing that to Forbach 
we must not go, yet believing, as was indeed 
the case, that Forbach lay between us and that 
Germany to which we were directing our course. 
Two days more we wandered on, making a 
round, | suspect, and returning upon the road 
to Forbach, a league or two nearer to that town 
than the blacksmith’s house. But as we never 
made inquiries I hardly knew where we were, 
when we came one night to a small town, witha 
good large rambling inn in the very centre of the 
principal street. We had begun to feel as if 
there were more safety in towns than in the 
loneliness of the country. As we had parted 
with a ring of mine not many days before to a 
travelling jeweller, who was too glad to pur- 
chase it far below its real value to make many 
inquiries as to how it came into the possession 
of a poor working tailor such as Amante seemed 
to be, we resolved to stay at this inn all night, 
and gather such particulars and information as 
we could by which to direct our onward course. 

We took our supper in the darkest corner 
of the salle-A-manger, having previously bar- 
gained for a small bedroom across the court, aud 
over the stables. We needed food sorely ; but 
we hurried on our meal from dread of any one 
entering that public room who might recognise 
us. Just in the middle of our meal the public 
diligence drove lumbering up under the porte 
cochére, and disgorged its passengers. Most of 
them turned into the room where we sat, 
cowering and fearful, for the door was opposite 
to the porter’s lodge, and both opened on to the 
wide-covered entrance from the street. Among 
the passengeis came in a young fair-haired lady, 
attended by an elderly French maid. ‘The poor 
young creature tossed her head, and shrank 
away from the common room, full of evil smells 
and promiscuous company, and demanded in 
German French to be taken to some private 
apartment. We leard that she and her maid 
had ceme in the coupé, and probably from pride, 
poor young lady! she had avoided all association 
with her fellow-passengers, thereby exciting 
their dislike and ridicule. All these little pieces 
of hearsay had a significance to us afterwards, 
though at the time the only remark made that 
bore upon the future was Amante’s whisper to 
me that the young lady’s hair was exactly the 
colour of mine, which she had cut off and burnt 
in the stove in the miller’s kitchen in one of her 
descents from our hiding-place in the loft. 

As soon as we could, we struck round in the 
shadow, leaving the boisterous and merry fellow- 
passengers to their supper. We crossed the 
court, borrowed a lantern from the ostler, and 
scrambled up the rude steps to our chamber 
above the stable. There was no door into it ; 


the entrance was the hole into which the ladder 
‘The window looked into the court. We 


fitted. 
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were tired and soon fell asleep. I was wakened 
by a noise in the stable below. One instant of 
listening, and I wakened Amante, placing my 
hand on her mouth, to prevent any exclamation 
in her half-roused state. We heard my husband 
speaking about his horse to the ostler. It was 
his voice. I am sure of it. Amante said so too. 
We durst not move to rise and satisfy ourselves. 
For five minutes or so he went on giving direc- 
tions. Then he left the stable, and softly steal- 
ing to our window, we saw him cross the court 
and re-enter the inn. We consulted as to what 
we should do. We feared to excite remark or 
suspicion by descending and leaving our cham- 
ber, or else immediate escape was our strongest 
idea. Then the ostler left the stable, locking 
the door on the dutside. 

“ We must try and drop through the window 
— if, indeed, it is well to go atall,” said Amante. 

With reflection came wisdom. We should ex- 
cite suspicion by leaving without paying our 
bill. We were on foot, and might easily be 
pursued. So we sat on our bed’s edge, talking 
and shivering, while from across the court the 
laughter rang merrily, and the company slowly 
dispersed one by one, their lights flitting past 
the windows as they went up-stairs and settled 
each one to his rest. 

We crept into our bed, holding each other 
tight, and listening to every sound, as if we 
thought we were tracked, and might meet 
our death at any moment. In the dead of 


night, just at the profound stillness preceding 


the turn into another day, we heard a soft, 
cautious step crossing the yard. The key into 
the stable was turned—some one came into the 
stuble—we felt rather than heard him there. A 
horse started a little, and made a restless move- 
ment with his feet, then whinnied recognition. 
He who had entered made two or three low 
sounds to the animal, and then led him into the 
court. Amante sprang to the window with the 
noiseless activity of a cat. She looked out, but 
dared not speak a word. We heard the greai 
door into the street open—a pause for mount- 
ing, and the horse’s footsteps were lost in dis- 
tance. 

Then Amante came back to me. “It was 
he! he is gone!” said she, and once more we 
lay down trembling and shaking. 

This time we fell sound asleep. We slept 
long and late. We were wakened by many 
hurrying feet, and many confused voices; all 
the world seemed awake and astir. We rose 
and dressed ourselves, and coming down we 
looked around among the crowd collected in the 
court-yard, in order to assure ourselves he was 
not there before we left the shelter of the 
stable. 

The instant we were seen two or three people 
rushed to us. 

“ Have you heard?—Do you know ?—That 
poor young lady--oh, come and see !” and so we 
were hurried, almost in spite of ourselves, across 
the court and up the great open stairs of the 
main building of the inn, into a bed-chamber, 
where lay the beautiful young German lady, so 





full of graceful pride the night before, now white 
and still in death. By her stood the French 
maid, crying and gesticulating. 

Oh, madame! if you had but suffered me to 
stay with you! Oh! the baron, what will he 
say ?” and so she went on. Her state had but 
just been discovered ; it had been supposed that 
she was fatigued, and was sleeping late, until 
a few minutes before. The surgeon of the 
town had been sent for, and the landlord of the 
inn was trying vainly to enforce order until he 
came, and from time to time drinking little 
cups of brandy, and offering them to the guests, 
who were all assembled there, pretty much as 
the servants were doing in the court-yard. 

At last the surgeon came. ill fell back, and 
hung on the words that were to fall from his 
lips. 

“See!” said the landlord. “This lady came 
last night by the diligence with her maid. 
Doubtless a great lady, for she must have a pri- 
vate sitting-room——” 

“She was Madame the Baroness de Reeder,” 
said the French maid. 

—“ And was difficult to please in the matter of 
supper, and a sleeping-room. She went to bed 
me though fatigued. Her maid left her——” 

“T begged to be allowed to sleep in her room, 
as we were in a strange inn, of the character of 
which we knew nothing; but she would not let 
me, my mistress was such a great lady.” 

—‘ And slept with my servants,” continued the 
landlord. “This morning we thought madame was 
still slumbering, but when eight, nine, ten, and 
near eleven o’clock came, I hade her maid use 
my pass-key and enter her room 2 

“The door was not locked, only closed. 
And here she was found—dead is she not, 
monsieur ?—with her face down on her pillow, 
and her beautiful hair all scattered wild; she 
never would let me tie it up, saying it made her 
head ache. Such hair !” said the waiting-maid, 
lifting up a long golden tress and letting it fall 
again. 

1 remembered Amante’s words the night 
before, and crept close up to her. 

Meanwhile the doctor was examining the 
body underneath the bed-clothes, which the 
landlord, until now, had not allowed to be dis- 
arranged. The surgeon drew out his hand, all 
bathed and stained with blood; and holding 
up a short sharp-knife, with a piece of paper 
fastened round it. 

“‘ Here has been foul play,” he said. “The 
deceased lady has been Aa ty This dagger 
was aimed straight at her heart.” Then, put- 
ting on his spectacles, he read the writing on the 
bloody paper, dimmed and horribly obscured as 
it was: 

Numéro Un. 
Ainsi les Chauffeurs se vengent. 

“ Let us go!” said I to Amante. 
us leave this horrible place !” 

“ Wait a little,” said she. “Only a few 
minutes more. It will be better.” 

Immediately the voices of all proclaimed 
their suspicions of the cavalier who had arrived 


“Oh, let 
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last the night before. He had, they said, made 
so many inquiries about the young lady, whose 
supercilious conduct all in the salle-a-manger 
had been discussing on his entrance. They were 
talking about her as we left the room; he must 
have come in directly afterwards, and not until 
he had learnt all about her had he spoken of the 
business which necessitated his aeparture at 
dawn of day, and made his arrangements with 
both landlord and ostler for the possession of 
the keys of the stable and porte cochére. In 
short, there was nodoubt as to the murderer, even 
before the arrival of the legal functionary who 
had been sent for by the surgeon ; but the words 
onthe paper chilled every one with terror. Les 
Chauffeurs, who were they? Noone knew, some 
of the gang might even then be in the room, 
overhearing, and noting down fresh objects for 
vengeance. In Germany I had heard little of 
this terrible gang, and I had paid no greater heed 
to the stories related once or twice about them 
in Carlsruhe than one does to tales about ogres. 
But here in their very haunts I learnt the full 
amount of the terror they inspired. No one 
would be legally responsible for any evidence 
criminating the murderer. The public prosecu- 
tor shrank from the duties of his office. What 
doI say? Neither Amante nor I, knowing far 
more of the actual guilt of the man who had 
killed that poor sleeping young lady, durst. 
breathe a word. We appeared to be wholly 
ignorant of everything: we, who. might have 
told so much. But how could we? we were 
broken down with terrific anxiety and fatigue, 
with the knowledge that we, above all, were 
doomed victims; and that the blood, heavily 
dripping from the bed-clothes on to the floor, 
was dripping thus out of the poor dead body, 
because when living she had been mistaken 
for me. 
. At length Amante went up to the landlord, 
and asked permission to leave his inn, doing all 
openly and humbly, so as to excite neither ill- 
will nor suspicion. Indeed, suspicion was 
otherwise directed, and he willing! gave us 
leave to depart. A few days afterwards we were 
across the Rhine, in Germany, making our way 
towards Frankfort, but still keeping our dis- 
guises, and Amante still working at her trade. 
On the way, we met a young man, a wan- 
dering journeyman from Heidelberg. I knew 
him, although I did not choose that he should 
know me. I asked him, as carelessly as 1 
could, how the old miller was now? He told 
me he was dead. This realisation of the worst 
apprehensions caused by his long silence 
shocked me inexpressibly. It seemed as though 
every prop gave way from under me. I had 
been talking to Amante only that very day 
of the safety and comfort of the home that 
awaited her in my father’s house; of the grati- 
tude which the old man would feel towards her, 
and how there, in that peaceful dwelling, far 
away from the terrible land of France, she 
should find ease and security for all the rest of 
her life. All this I thought I had to promise, 
aud even yet more had I looked for for myself. 





I looked to the unburdening of my heart and 
conscience by telling all I knew to my best and 
wisest friend. I looked to his love as a sure 


guidance as well as a comforting stay, and, 
behold, he was gone away from me for ever! 

I had left the room hastily on hearing of this 
Presently, 


sad news from the Heidelberger. 
Amante followed : 

* Poor madame,” said she, consoling me to 
the best of her ability. And then she told me 
by degrees what more she had learned respect- 
ing my home, about which she knew almost as 
much as I did, from my frequent talks on the 
subject both at Les Rochers and on the dreary, 
doleful road we had come along. She had con- 
tinued the conversation after I left, by asking 
about my brother and his wife. Of course, they 
lived on at the mill, but the man said (with 
what truth I know not, but I believed it firmly 
at the time), that Babette had completely got the 
upper hand of my brother, who only saw 
through her eyes and heard with her ears. That 
there had been much Heidelberg gossip of late 
days about her sudden intimacy with a grand 
French gentleman who had appeared at the mill 
—a relation, by marriage—married, in fact, to 
the miller’s sister, who, by all accounts, had 
behaved abominably and ungratefully. But that 
was no reason for Babette’s extreme and sudden 
intimacy with him, going about everywhere 
with the French gentleman; and since he left 
(as the Heidelberger said he knew for a fact) 
corresponding with him constantly. Yet her 
husband saw no harm in it all seemingly ; 
though, to be sure, he was so out of spirits, 
what with his father’s death and the news of 
his sister’s infamy, that he hardly knew how to 
hold up his head. 

* Now,” said Amante, “all this proves that 
M. de la Tourelle has suspected that you would 
go back to the nest in which you were reared, 
and that he has been there, and found that you 
have not yet returned; but probably he still 
imagines that you will do so, and has accord- 
ingly engaged your sister-in-law as a kind of 
informant. Madame has said that her sister-in- 
law bore her no extreme good-will; and the 
defamatory story he has got the start of us in 
spreading, will not tend to increase the favour 
in which your sister-in-law holds you. No 
doubt the assassin was retracing his steps when 
we met him near Forbach, and having heard of 
the poor German lady, with her French maid 
and her pretty blonde complexion, he followed 
her. If madame will still be guided by me— 
and, my child, I beg of you still to trust me,” 
said Amante, breaking out of her respectful 
formality into the way of talking more natural 
to those who had shared and escaped from 
common dangers—more natural, too, where the 
speaker was conscious of a power of protection 
which the other did not possess—“ we will go 
on to Frankfort, and lose ourselves, for a time, 
at least, in the numbers of people who throng a 
great town; and you have told me that Frank- 
fort is a great town. We will still be husband 
and wife ; we will take a small lodging, and you 
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shall housekeep and live in-doors. I, as the 
rougher and the more alert, will continue my 
father’s trade, and seek work at the tailors’ 
shops.” 

I could think of no better plan, so we fol- 
lowed this out. In a back street at Frankfort 
we found two furnished rooms to let on a sixth 
story. The one we entered had no light from 
day ; a dingy lamp swung perpetually from the 
ceiling, and from that, or from the open door 
leading into the bedroom beyond, came our only 
light. ‘The bedroom was more cheerful, but very 
small. Such as it was, it almost exceeded our 
possible means. The money from the sale of 
my ring was almost exhausted, and Amante was 
a stranger in the place, speaking only French, 
moreover, and the good Germans were hating 
the French people right heartily. However, 
we Pome better than our hopes, and even 
laid by a little against the time of my confine- 
ment. I never stirred abroad, and saw no one, 
and Amante’s want of knowledge of German 
kept her ina state of comparative isolation. 

At length my child was born—my poor worse 
than fatherless child. It was a girl, as I had 
prayed for. I had feared lest a boy might have 
something of the tiger nature of its father, but 
a girl seemed all my own. And yet not all my 
own, for the faithful Amante’s delight and glory 
in the babe almost exceeded mine ; in outward 
show it certainly did. 

We had not been able to afford any attend- 


ance beyond what a neighbouring sage-femme 
could give, and she came frequently, brmging in 
with her alittle store of gossip, and wonderful 
tales culled out of her own experience, every 


time. One day she began to tell me about a 
great lady in whose service her daughter had 
lived as scullion, or some such thing. Such a 
beautiful lady ! with such a handsome husband. 
But grief comes to the palace as well as to the 
garret, and why or wherefore no one knew, but 
somehow the Aad de Reeder must have in- 
curred the vengeance of the terrible Chauffeurs ; 
for not many months ago, as madame was going 
to see her relations in Alsace, she was stabhed 
dead as she lay in bed at some hotel on the 
road. Had I not seen it in the Gazette? Had 
I not heard? Why, she had been told that as 
far off as Lyons there were placards offering a 
heavy reward on the part of the Baron de Reeder 
for information respecting the murderer of his 
wife. But no one could help him, for all who 
could bear evidence were in such terror of the 
Chauffeurs ; there were hundreds of them she 
had been told, rich and poor, great gentlemen 
und peasants, all leagued together by most 
frightful oaths to hunt to the death any one who 
bore witness against them; so that even they 
who survived the tortures to which the Chauf- 
feurs subjected many of the people whom they 
plundered, dared not to recognise them again, 
would not dare, even did they see them at the 
bar of a court of justice; for, if one were con- 
demned, were there not hundreds sworn to avenge 
his death ?” 

I told all this to Amante, and we began to fear 





that if M. de la Tourelle, or Lefebvre, or any of 
the gang at Les Rochers, had seen these placards, 
they would know that the poor lady stabbed by 
the former was the Baroness de Reeder, and that 
they would set forth again in search of me. 

This fresh apprehension told on my health 
and impeded my recovery. We had so little 
money we could not call in a physician, at 
least, not one in established practice. But 
Amante found out a young doctor for whom, 
indeed, she had sometimes worked ; and offering 
to pay him in kind, she brought him to see me, 
her sick wife. He was very gentle and thought- 
ful, though, like ourselves, very poor. But he 
gave much time and consideration to the case, 
saying once to Amante that he saw my constitu- 
tion had experienced some severe shock from 
which it was probable that mynerves would never 
entirely recover. By-and by I shall name this 
doctor, and then you will know, better than I 
can describe, his character. 

I grew strong in time—stronger, atleast. I 
was able to work a little at home, and to sun 
myself and my baby at the garret-window in the 
roof. It was all the air I dared to take. I con- 
stantly wore the disguise I had first set out 
with ; as constantly had I renewed the disfigur- 
ing dye which changed my hair and complexion. 
But the perpetual state of terror in which 1 had 
been during the whole months succeeding my 
escape from Les Rochers made me loathe the 
idea of ever again walking in the open daylight, 
exposed to the sight and recognition of every 
passer-by. In vain Amante reasoned—in vain 
the doctor urged. Docile in every other thing, 
in this 1 was obstinate. I would not stir out. 
One day Amante returned from her work, full of 
news—some of it good, some such as to cause 
usapprehension. ‘The good news was this: the 
master for whom she worked as journeynian was 
going to send her with some others to a great 
house at the other side of Frankfort, where there 
were to be private theatricals, and where many 
new dresses and much alteration of old ones 
would be required. ‘The tailors employed were 
all to stay at this house until the day of repre- 
sentation was over, as it was at some distance 
from the town, and no one could tell when their 
work would be ended. But the pay was to be 
proportionately good. 

he other thing she had to say was this: she 
had that day met the travelling jeweller to 
whom she and I had sold my ring. [t was rather 
a peculiar one, given to me by my husband; we 
had felt at the time that it might be the means 
of tracing us, but we were penniless and starving, 
and what else could we do? She had seen 


‘that this Frenchman had recognised her at the 


same instant that she did him, and she thought 
as the same time that there was a gleam of more 
than common intelligence on his face as he did 
so. This idea had been confirmed by his fol- 
lowing her for some way on the other side of the 
street; but she had evaded him with her better 
knowledge of the town, and the increasing dark- 
ness of the night. Still it was well that she was 
going to such a distance from our dwelling on ° 
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the next day; and she had brought me in a 
stock of provisions, begging me to keep within. 
doors, with a strange kind of fearful oblivion 
of the fact that I had never set foot beyond the 
threshold of the house since I had first entered 
it—scarce ever ventured down the stairs. But, 
although my poor, my dear, very faithful Amante 
was like one possessed that last night, she spoke 
contimually of the dead, which is a bad sign for 
the living. She kissed you—yes! it was you, 
my daughter, my darling, whom I bore beneath 
my bosom away from the fearful castle of your 
father—I call him so for the first time, I must 
call him so once again before I have done— 
Amante kissed you, sweet baby, blessed little 
comforter, as if she never could leave off. And 
then she went away, alive. 

Two days, three days passed away. That 
third evening I was sitting within my bolted 
doors—you asleep on your pillow by my side— 
when a step came up the stair, and I knew it 
must be for me; for ours were the topmost 
rooms. Some one knocked; I held my very 
breath. But some one spoke, and I knew it 
was the good Doctor Voss. ‘Then I crept to 
the door, and answered. 

“Are you clone ?” asked I. 

“ Yes,” said he, in a still lower voice. “ Let 
me iv.” I let him in, and he was as alert as I 
in bolting and barring the door. Then he came 
and whispered to me his doleful tale. He had 
come from the hospital in the opposite quarter 
of the town, the hospital which he visited; he 
should have been with me sooner, but he had 
feared lest he should be watched. He had come 
from Amante’s death-bed. Her fears of the 
jeweller were too well founded. She had left 
the house where she was employed that morning, 
to transact some errand connected with her work 
in the town; she must have been followed, and 
dogged on her way back through solitary wood- 
paths, for some of the wood-rangers belonging 
to the great house had found her lying there, 
stabbed to death, but not dead; with the 
poniard again plunged through the fatal writing, 
once more; but this time with the word “ un” 
underlined, so as to show that the assassin was 
aware of his previous mistake. 


Numéro Un. 
Ainsi les Chauffeurs se vengent. 


They had carried her to the house, and given 
her restoratives till she had recovered the feeble 
use of her speech. But, oh, faithful dear friend 
and sister! even then she remembered me, and 
refused to tell (what no one else among her 
fellow workmen knew), where she lived or 
with whom. Life was ebbing away fast, and 
they had no resource but to carry her to the 
nearest hospital, where, of course, the fact of her 
sex was made known. Fortunately both for her 


and for me, the doctor in attendance was the 
very Doctor Voss whom we already knew. To 
him, while awaiting her confessor, she toid 
enough to enable him to understand the position 
in which 1 was left ; before the priest had heard 
half her tale Amante was dead, 





Doctor Voss told me he had made all sorts of 
détours, and waited thus, late at night, for fear 
of being watched and followed. But I do not 
think he was. At any rate, as I afterwards 
learnt from him, the Baron Reeder, on hearing 
of the similitude of this murder with that of his 
wife in every particular, made such a search 
after the assassins, that, although they were not 
discovered, they were compelled to take io 
flight for the time. 

T can hardly tell you now by what arguments 


.Dr. Voss, at first merely my benefactor, sparing 


me a portion of his small modicum, at length 
persuaded me to become his wife. His wife he 
called it, I called it; for we went through the 
religious ceremony too much slighted at the 
time, and as we were both Lutherans, and M. 
de la Tourelle had pretended to be of the re- 
formed religion, a divorce from the latter would 
have been easily procurable by German law both 
ecclesiastical and legal, could we have sum- 
moned so fearful a man into any court. 

The good doctor took me and my child by stealth 
to his modest dwelling ; and there I lived in the 
same deep retirement, never seeing the full light of 
day, although when the dye had once passed away 
from my face my husband did not wish me to 
renew it. There was no need; my yellow hair 
was grey, my complexion was ashen-coloured, 
no creature could have recognised the fresh- 
coloured, bright-haired young woman of eighteen 
months before. The few people whom I saw 
knew me only as Madame Voss; a widow much 
older than himself whom Dr. Voss had secretly 
married. ‘They called me the Grey Woman. 

He made me give you his surname. Till now 
you have known no other father—while he lived 
you needed no father’s love. Once only, only 
once more, did the old terror come upon me. 
For some reason which J. forget, 1 broke through 
my usual custom and went to the window of 
my room for some purpose, either to shut or to 
open it. Looking out into the street for an in- 
stant, I was fascinated by the sight of M. de la 
Tourelle, gay, young, elegant as ever, walking 
along on the opposite side of the street. The 
noise I had made with the window caused him 
to look up; he saw me, an old grey woman, and 
he did not recognise me! Yetit was not three 

years since we had parted, and his eyes were 
seen and dreadful like those of the lynx. 

I told M. Voss, on his return home, and he 
tried to cheer me, but the shock of seeing M. 
de la Tourelle had been too terrible for me. 1 
was ill for long months afterwards. 

Once again I saw him. Dead. He and Le- 
febvre were at last caught ; hunted down by the 
Baron de Reeder in some of their crimes. Dr. 
Voss had heard of their arrest ; their condemna- 
tion, their death; but he never said a word to 
me, until one day he bade me show him that | 
loved him by my obedience and my trust. He 
took me a long carriage journey, where to I know 
not, for we never spoke of that day again ; I was 
led through a prison, into a closed court-yard, 
where, decently draped in the last robes of 





death, concealing the marks of decapitation, lay 
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M. de la Tourelle, and two or three others, 
whom 1 had known at Les Rochers. 

After that conviction Dr. Voss tried to per- 
suade me to return to a more natural mode of 
life, and to go out more. But although I some- 
times complied with his wish, yet the old terror 
was ever strong upon me, and he, seeing what 
an effort it was, gave up urging me at last. 

You know all the rest. How we both mourned 
bitterly the loss of that dear husband and father 
—for such I will call him ever—and as such 
you must consider him, my child, after this one 
revelation is over. 

Why has it been made, you ask. For this 
reason, my child. The lover, whom you have 
only known as M. Lebrun, a French artist, told 
me but yesterday his real name, dropped because 
the blood-thirsty republicans might consider it 
as too aristocratic. It is Maurice de Poissy. 


CHINAMEN’S DINNERS. 

Everysopy has heard that the Chinaman eats 
cats and dogs and rats and mice. -Everybody 
might as well be told that the Chinese eat their 
women, because the rebels in Nanking ate their 
wives when pressed by famine. As to dog, it is 
true that hams made in the province of Shantung, 
and nowhere else, from dogs of a certain breed, 
reared and fattened for the purpose, are con- 
sidered by the Chinese a great delicacy, but they 
are too delicious to be easily got. The Chinese, 
-. fact, eat dogs just as much as the French eat 
rogs. 

have been long enough resident in China to 
respect the Chinese genius for cookery. Although 
a Chinaman of the upper class does eat man 
things that are not seen on an English table, I 
dare boldly question whether the difference does 
not prove the superiority of the Chinaman’s 
taste ; for I have partaken of many a strange dish 
prepared for Chinese palates far surpassing, in 
delicacy of flavour, anything I ever ate in 
Europe. 

The Chinese poor, on the other hand, live very 
simply. Almost their only food is rice, which, 
except on high days and holidays, is served with 
very little addition in the way of “relish,” a few 
vegetables, or at most a little bit of fish, being 
the only things added to help it down. The 
little bit of fish is such a truly little bit, that it 
bears to the rice on which it lies the proportion 
of a tiny jewel to the coronet of which it is the 
pride. The hardy Chinaman sips away bravely 
at the rice below it, feasting his eyes meanwhile 
on the precious morsel, till at last, his hunger 
being somewhat appeased, the relish is brought 
in (like the alderman’s thimbleful of brandy 
before pudding) to enable him to finish his meal 
with a treat. 

Yet the amount of work done on this spare 
diet is great. A single man’sentire expenses, when 
living as above described, are eight or nine pounds 
a year, including rent, clothing, and luxuries. 
This sum will keep a man of the lowest respect- 
able class of a hard-working industrious popula- 
tion, without forbidding him such luxuries as a 








drink of wine at feast times, and an occa- 
sional spread of fruits and sweetmeats. But 
he must avoid gambling, drinking, or opium- 
smoking—vices which are too common ainong 
town coolies, but do not prevail much among 
the peasantry. ‘The addition of another four or 
five pounds a year would make this income 
large enough to support a wife and family. 
Some are obliged to be content with a cheap sort 
of potato. 

‘he lowest grades of mandarins, official assist- 
ants, and poor scholars or literati, of course live 
better; but not much. The poor scholar is a 
social chrysalis, who only waits until the genial 
beams of government favour shall enable him 
to burst into the gorgeous mandarin. In his 
elementary state he is often hard pushed to 
find rice for his family, and sets up as doctor, 
teacher of the mandarin dialect, schoolmaster, 
or the like, but will on no consideration stain 
his fingers with trade, or cut his nails and 
work for his living. People of this sort abound 
in all the large towns; much more, just now, 
than formerly, as the reduced state of the ex- 
chequer has latterly induced the government to 
offer a great number of mandarin posts for sale. 
Thus the poor men who have worked and studied 
to qualify themselves for appointments, are passed 
over, and men of the trading class, which of all 
others the literati affect to despise, are pro- 
moted in their stead. The highest officer at 
Amoy at this moment was formerly a money 
counter in a foreign hong in Canton. 

The style of table kept by men of the middle 
class, merchants, shopkeepers, and mandarins, 
the bulk of whose incomes ranges from thirty or 
fifty to a hundred pounds a year, differs from 
that of the lower classes, chiefly in the use of 
better wines ; now and then, also, they give an 
expensive dinner. But they have not much to 
spend in costly delicacies, as they are obliged 
to keep up appearances in dress, and are, more- 
over, Esctean with idle small-footed wives and 
children. Frequently, too, they indulge in opium 
smoking, and other expensive vices. The mer- 
chants again, although their incomes are far 
larger than those mentioned above, are afraid to 
let their wealth be seen, lest it should excite the 
cupidity of mandarins. They live, therefore, in 
comfortless rooms behind their shops, their ouly 
pleasure seeming to consist in hoarding what 
they dare not spend. Rice is the staple 
article of food with all these Chinamen, as 
with the coolies and farmers: the only differ- 
ence being, that they have their fish and vege- 
tables in quantity enough to be served up on 
separate } ey and of much more expensive 
kinds than those bought by the poorer men. A 
choice addition consists of thin slices of pork fat, 
rolled up, cut into lengths of about an inch, and 
fried until most of the grease is drawn out, leaving 
the rest crisp and brown and not unpalatable. 
Bread is never eaten in the provinces south of 
Shantung, its place being entirely taken by rice ; 
but there is a sort of dumpling made of flour, 
sometimes plain and sometimes with mincemeat 
or dried fruit in it. Small cakes are also made 
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from rice and barley flour, with seeds like cara- 
way strewed on the top. Heavy sponge cakes 
made in a mould, and cakes made from bean 
flour, are also in request. 

The mere naming of the Chinese wines would 
fill a chapter ; let it be enough to say that use 
is made of a great many sorts, and that some 
of them are by no means contemptible. Tea is 
drunk at every meal ; and, at all hours of the day, 
there is a pot of tea ready for use. It is taken 
without sugar or milk. Milk indeed is scarcely 
used by the Chinese, and curious substitutes 
are sometimes sold to the foreigner. 

The Chinese aristocrat never feasts (if he can 
help it) without roast sucking-pig for one dish ; 
= of roast pig the part he prefers is the crack- 
ling. Every reading child knows about bird’s- 
nest soup and the Indian sea-slug biche de mer. 
Eggs are baked in clay until quite hard, and 
eaten in slices. Deer’s sinews and pig’s ears are 
great favourites. They have also excellent 
soups, thickened with first-rate vermicelli. In 
Foo-chow-foo, bacons and hams are prepared 
which many pronounce to be as good as Eng- 
lish; at all events they are famous all over 
China, and are always a very acceptable present 
to the residents at the other ports. They have 
even been exported to America, though, no 
doubt, only as curiosities. It is said that the 
art of curing hams was introduced into Foo-chow 
by a resident. English lady some twelve years ago. 

In pastry the Chinese fail, their dough bemg 
always heavy. But they seldom attempt more 
than a mincemeat dumpling or a sweet dough 
pudding. They have a fairy cake, not thicker 
than a couple of wafers, made of a leaf of the 
lotus flower baked between two thin layers of 
paste, 

Chinese cooks can soon learn to dress most 
foreign dishes to perfection. I have tasted 
as good English plum-pudding and cake made 
by a Chinese cook as it would be possible to 
get at home. ‘The native cook in a European 
tamily does, no doubt, make occasional mistakes, 
such as boiling a salad, or serving up green 
peas in the pods. 

Let me close with a story or two which I 
don’t believe, though a grave travelled China- 
man is my authority. He declares that the fol- 
lowing cruel receipt makes a favourite dish with 
the mandarins in some of the northern provinces. 
(When aChinamaninvents a marvel, he invariably 
places his scene of action in the north.) Set but- 
ter in a frying-pan over a fire, having near at 
hand plenty of cayenne pepper, salt, soy, &c. 
Then take a fowl, duck, or goose, and hold it 
alive, over the frying-pan with its feet just 
touching it. The excessive heat will cause 
the bird’s feet to swell, and will at the same 
time draw the blood into them. After a minute 
or two, dip the feet alternately into all the con- 
diments, and return them to the frying-pan. By 
repeating this process several times, nearly all 
the blood of the body will run to the feet, which 
will swell to the thickness of a couple of inches, 
and be finely spiced. The feet are the only part 
to be eaten. 





Another story of cooks in the north. They 
build a low mud wall, inclosing a space two or 
three feet across, and another wall outside, form- 
ing a circus of about two feet wide, in which 
they set pots containing wine, vinegar, soy, &. 
In the inner space they light a good fire, and in 
the circus thus prepared, put alive lamb. The 
lamb naturally ae thirsty from the great 
heat of the fire, and drinks what he finds as he 
runs backward and forward in search of means 
of escape. When the drinks.are all swallowed, 
and dried into the animal’s flesh, the lamb be- 
comes exhausted, falls down dead, and in a very 
short time is completely roasted. 

Turtle may be prepared, according to the 
same northern authority, by placing it over 
the fire in a pot of water, in the lid of which 
there is a hole large enough to allow the turtle 
to put out his head. As the water becomes hot, 
the turtle naturally thrusts his head out to get 
at the cooler air, when he is fed with spiced 
wine and soy, which he drinks readily as a relief 
from the heat. This goes on as long as he has 
strength to keep his head up, and, as the turtle 
does not part with life easily, he seldom fails to 
go on stuffing himself till he is cooked. The 
first man who used this method was a priest, 
who, as it happened, lived next to a soy manu- 
factory. His house one night caught fire, and 
he, being unable to escape, was discovered at the 
point of death, drinking greedily of the soy 
which was running from his neighbour’s house. 





¥ 
A DAY’S RIDE: A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


My poor companions had but a sorry time of 
it on that morning. I was in a fearful temper, 


and made no effort to control it. The little 
romance of my meeting with these creatures was 
beginning to scale off, and, there beneath, lay the 
vee metal of the natures exposed to view. 
As for old Vaterchen shuffling along in his tat- 
tered shoes, half-stupid with wine and shame 
together, I couldn’t bear to look at him; while 
Tintefleck, although at the outset abashed by 
my rebukeful tone and cold manner, had now 
rallied, and seemed well disposed to assert her 
own against all comers. Yes, there was a pal- 
pable air of defiance about her, even to the way 
that she sang as she went along; every thrill 
and cadence seemed to say, “I’m doing this to 
amuse myself ; never imagine that I care whether 
you are pleased or not.” Indeed, she left me no 
means of avoiding this conclusion, since at every 
time that I turned on her a look of anger or dis- 
pleasure her reply was to sing the louder. 

“And it was only yesterday,” thought I, 
“and I dreamed that I could be in love with 
this creature—dreamed that I could replace 
Kate Herbert’s image in my heart with that 
coarse travestie of woman’s gentleness. Why, 
I might as well hope to make a gentleman of 
old Vaterchen, and present him to the world as 
a man of station and eminence.” 

What an insane hope was this! As well might 
I shiver a fragment from a stone on the road- 
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side, and think to give it value by having it 
set as a ring. The caprice of keeping them 
company for a day might be pardonable. It was 
the whim of one who is, above all, a student of 
mankind. But why continue the companion- 
ship? A little more of such intimacy, and who 
is to say what I may not imbibe of their habits 
and their natures ; and Potts, the man of senti- 
ment, the child of impulse, romance, and poetry, 
become a slave of the “ Ring”—a saltimbanque ! 
Now, though I could implicitly rely upon the 
rigidity of my joints to prevent the possibility 
of my ever displaying any feats of agility, 1 
could yet picture myself in a long-tailed blue 
coat and jack-boots walking round and round in 
the sawdust circle, with four or five other crea- 
tures of the same sort, and who have no con- 
sciousness of any function till they are made the 
butt of some extempore drollery by the clown. 

The creative temperament has this great dis- 
advantage, that one cannot always build castles, 
but must occasionally construct hovels, and 
sometimes even dungeons and gaols; and here 
was I now, with a large contract order for this 
species of edifice, and certainly I set to work 
with a will. The impatience of my mind com- 
municated itself to my gait, and I walked along 
at a tremendous rate. 

“T can scarcely keep up with you at this 
pace,” said Tintefleck ; “and see, we have left 
poor Vaterchen a long way behind.” 

I made some rude answer—I know not what 
—and told her to come on. 

“JT will not leave him,” said she, coming to a 
halt, and standing in a composed and firm atti- 
tude before me. 

“Then I will!” said I, angrily. ‘Fare- 
well!” And waving my hand in a careless 
adieu, I walked briskly onward, not even turn- 
ing a look on her as I went. I think I’m almost 
certain I heard a heavy sob close behind me, 
but I would not look round for worlds. I was 
in one of those moods—all weak men know them 
well—when a harsh or an ungracious act appears 
something very daring and courageous. The 
very pain my conduct gave myself ersuaded 
me that it must be heroic, just as a devotee is 
satisfied after a severe self-castigation. 

“Yes, Potts,” said I, “you are doing the 
right thing here. A little more of such asso- 
ciation as this, and you would be little better 
than themselves. Besides, and above all, you 
ought to be ‘real.’ Now, these are not real any 
more than the tinsel gems and tinfoil splendours 
they wear on their tunics.” It broke on me, 
too, like a sudden light, that to be the fic- 
titious Potts, the many-sided, many-tinted— 
what a German would call “der mit-viele- 
farben bedeckte Potts’—I ought to be im- 
mensely rich, all my changes of- character re- 
quiring great resources and unlimited “ pro- 
perties,” as stage folk call them; whereas, 
“der echte wahrhaftige mann Potts” might be 
as poor as Lazarus. Indeed, the poorer the 
more real, since more natural. 

While I thus speculated, I caught sight of a 
man scaling one of the precipitous paths by 





which the winding road was shortened for foot 
travellers ; a second glance showed me that this 
was Harper, who, with a heavy knapsack, was 
toiling aad I made a great effort to come 
up with him, but when I reached the high road 
he was still a long distance in front of me. I 
could not, if there had been any one to question 
me, say why I wished to overtake him. It was 
a sort of chase suggested simply by the object 
in front ; rare type, if we but knew it, of one. 
half the pursuits we follow throughout life. 

As I mounted the last of these by-paths which 
led to the crest of the mountain, I felt certain 
that with a lighter equipment I should come up 
with him; but scarcely had I gained the top, 
than I saw him striding away vigorously on the 
road fully a mile away Tensath me. “ He shall 
not beat me,” said; and I increased my speed. 
It was all in vain. I could not do it; and 
when I drew nigh Lindau at last, very weary 
and footsore, the sun was just sinking on the 
western shore of the lake. 

“ Which is the best inn here?” asked I of a 
geal who was lounging carelessly at his 

oor. 

“ Yonder,” said he, “ where you see that post- 
carriage turning into.” 

“'To-night,” said I, “I will be guilty of an 
extravagance. I will treat myself to a good 
supper, and an honest glass of wine.” And on 


these hospitable thoughts intent I unslung my 
knapsack, and, throwing as much of distinction 
as 1 could into my manner, strolled into the 


public room, 

So busied was the household in attend- 
ing to the travellers who arrived “extra 
post,” that none condescended to notice me, 
till at last, as the tumult subsided, a venerable 
old waiter approached me, and said, in a half 
friendly, half rebukeful tone, “It is at the 
Swan you ought to be, my friend; the next 
turning but two to the left hand, and you'll see 
the blue lantern over the gateway.” 

*T mean to remain where I am,” said I, 
imperiously, “and to remember your imperti- 
nence when I am about to pay my bill. Bring 
me the ‘carte.’ ” 

I was overjoyed to see the confusion and 
shame of the old fellow. He saw at once the 
grievous error he had committed, and was so 
overwhelmed, that he could not reply. Mean- 
while, with all the painstaking accuracy of a 
practised gourmand, I was making a careful 
note of what I wished for supper. 

“ Are you not ashamed,” said I, rebukefully, 
“to have ortolans here, when you know in your 
heart they are swallows ?” 

He was so abject that he could only give a 
melancholy smile, as though to say, “ Be merci- 
ful, and spare us !” 

* Bohemian pheasant, too—come, come, this 
is too bad! Be frank and confess; how often 
has that one speckled tail done duty on a capon 
of your own raising ?” 

“(Gracious Herr! muttered he, “do not 
crush us altogether.” 

I don’t think that he said this in actual words, 
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but his terrified eyes and his shaking cheeks de- 
clared it. 

“Never mind,” said I, encouragingly, “it 
will not hurt us to make a sparing meal occa- 
sionally; with the venison steak, the fried 
salmon, the duck with olives, and the apricot 
tart, we will satisfy appetite, and persuade our- 
selves, if we can, that we have fared luxu- 
riously.” 

* And the wine, sir ?” asked he. 

“ Ah, there we are difficult. No little Baden 
vintage, no small wine of the Bergstrasse, can 
impose upon us! Liebfrauen-mileh, or, if you 
can guarantee it, Marcobrunner will do; but, 
mind, no substitutes !” 

He laid his hand over his heart and bowed 
low; and, as he moved away, I said to myself, 
“What a mesmerism there must be in real 
money, since, even with the mockery of it, I 
have made that creature a bond slave.” Brief 
as was the interval in preparing my meal, it was 
enough to allow me a very considerable share of 
reflection, and I found that, do what I would, a 
certain voice within would whisper, “ Where 
are your fine resolutions now, Potts? Is this 
the life of reality that you had promised your- 
self? Are you not at the old work again? Are 
you not masquerading it once more? Don’t 


you know well enough that all this pretension 
of yours is bad money, and that at the first ring 
of it on the counter you will be found out ?” 
‘This you may rely on, gracious sir,” said the 
waiter, as he laid a bottle on the table beside 


me with a careful hand. “It is the orange 
seal;” and he then added, in a whisper, “taken 
from the Margrave’s cellar in the revolution of 
’93, and every flask of it worth a province.” 

“We shall see—we shall see,” said I, 
haughtily ; “serve the soup!” 

If I had heen Belshazzar, I believe I should 
have eaten very heartily, and drunk my wine 
with a great relish, notwithstanding that drawn 
sword. I don’t know how it is, but if I can only 
see the smallest bit of terra firma between my- 
self and the edge of a precipice, I feel as though 
I had a whole vast prairie to range over. For 
the life of me I cannot realise anything that 
may, or may not, befal me remotely. “ Blue 
are the hills far off,” says the adage ; and on the 
converse of the maxim do I aver, that faint are 
all dangers that are distant. An immediate 
peril overwhelms me; but I could look forward 
to a shipwreck this day fortnight with a forti- 
tude truly heroic. 

“This is a nice old half-forgotten sort of 
place,” thought I, “a kind of vulgar Venice, 
water-washed, and muddy, and dreary, and do- 
nothing. Ill stay here for a week or so; I'll 

ive myself up to the drowsy ‘genius loci;’ I'll 

ermanise to the top of my bent; who is to say 
what metaphysical melancholy, dashed with a 
strange diabolic humour, may not come of con- 
stantly feeding on this heavy cookery, and 
eternally listening to their gurgling gutturals ? 
I may come out a Wieland or a Herder, with a 
sprinkling of Henri Heine! Yes,” said I, “this 
is the true way to approach life; first of all, de- 





velop your own faculties, and then mark how 
in their exercise you influence your fellow-men. 
Above all, however, cultivate your individuality, 
respect this the greatest of all the unities.” 

“Ja, gnadiger Herr,” said the old waiter, as 
he tried to step away from my grasp, for, with- 
out knowing it, I had laid hold of him by the 
wrist while [ addressed to him this speech. De- 
sirous to re-establish my character for sanity, 
somewhat compromised by this incident, I said, 

“Have you a money-changer in these parts ? 
If so, let me have some silver for this English 
gold.” I put my hand in my pocket for my 
purse ; not finding it, I tried another and an- 
other. I ransacked them all over again, patted 
myself, shook my coat, looked into my hat, and 
then, with a sudden flash of memory, I bethought 
me that I had left it with Catinka, and was 
actually without one sou in the world! I sat 
down, pale and almost fainting, and my arms fell 
powerless at my sides. 

“T have lost my purse!” gasped I out, at 
length. 

“Tndeed !” said the old man, but with a tone 
of such palpable scorn that it actually sickened 
me. 
“Yes,” said I, with all that force which is 
the peculiar prerogative of truth; “and in it all 
the money I possessed.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” rejoined he, in the 
same dry tone as before. 

“You have no doubt of what, old man? Or 
what do you mean by the supercilious quietness 
with which you assent to my misfortune ? Send 
the landlord to me.” 

“JT will do more; I will send the police,” 
said he, as he shuffled out of the room. 

I have met scores of men on my way through 
life who would not have felt the slightest. embar- 
rassment in such a situation as mine, fellows so 
accustomed to shipwreck, that the cry of 
*“ Breakers abead !” or “ Man the boats !” would 
have occasioned neither excitement nor trepida- 
tion. What stuff they are made of instead of 
nerves, muscles, and arteries, 1 cannot imagine, 
since, when the question is self-preservation, 
how can it possibly be more imminent than when 
not alone your animal existence is jeopardised, 
but the dearer and more precious life of fame 
and character is in peril ? 

For a moment 1 thought that though this 
besotted old fool of a waiter might suspect my 
probity, the more clear-sighted intelligence of 
the iandlord would at once recognise my honest 
nature, and with the confidence of a noble con- 
viction say, “ Don’t tell me that the man yonder 
isaknave. I read him very differently. Tell 
me your story, sir.’ And then I would tell it. 
It is not improbable that my speculation might 
have been verified had it not been that it was a 
landlady and not a landlord who swayed the 
destinies of the inn. Oh, whata wise invention 
of our ancestors was the Salique law! How 
justly they appreciated the unbridled rashness 
of the female nature in command! How weil 
they understood the one-idea’d impetuosity with 
which they rush to wrong conclusions ! 
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Until I listened to the Frau von Wintner, I 
imagined the German language somewhat weak 
in the matter of epithets. She undeceived me 
on this head, showing resources of abusive im- 
port that would have done credit to a Homeric 
hero. Having given me full ten minutes of a 
strong vocabulary, she then turned on the 
waiter, scornfully asking him if, at his time of 
life, he ought to have let himself be imposed 
upon by so palpable and undeniable a swindler 
as myself? She clearly showed that there was 
no extenuation of his fault, that rogue and vaga- 
bond had been written on my face, and inscribed 
in my manner; not to mention that I had fol- 
lowed the well-beaten track of all my fraternity 
in fraud, and ordered everything the most costly 
the house could command. In fact, so strenu- 
ously did she urge this point, and so eager did 
she seem about enforcing a belief in her state- 
ment, that I almost began to suspect she might 
suggest an anatomical examination of me to sus- 
tain her case. Had she been even less eloquent, 
the audience would still have been with her, for 
it isa curious but unquestionable fact that in 
all little visited localities the stranger is un- 
graciously regarded and ill looked on. 

Wheneer it attempted to interpose a word in 
my defence, I was overborne at once. Indeed, 
public opinion was so decidedly against me, that 
I felt very happy in thinking Lynch law was not 
a Teutonic institution. The room was now filled 
with retainers of the inn, strangers, town-folk, 
and police, and, to judge by the violence of their 
gestures and the loud tones of their voices, one 
would have pronounced me a criminal of the 
worst sort. 

“ But what is it that he has done? What’s 
his offence?” I heard a voice say from the 
crowd, and I fancied his accent was that of a 
foreigner. A perfect inundation of vituperative 
accusation, however, now poured in, and I could 
gather no more. The turmoil and uproar rose 
aud fell, and fell and rose again, till at last, my 
patience utterly exhausted, I burst out into a 
very violent attack on the uncivilised habits of 
a people who could thus conduct themselves to 
a man totally unconvicted of any offence. 

“ Well, well, don’t give way to passion ; don’t 
let temper get the better of you,” said a fat, 
citizen-like man beside me. “ The stranger there 
has just paid for what you have had, and all is 
settled.” 

I thought I should have fainted as I heard 
these words. Indeed, until that instant, I had 
never brought home to my own mind the utter 
destitution of my state; but now there 1 stood, 
realising to myself the condition of one of those 
we read of in our newspapers as having received 
five shillings from the poor-box, while D 490 is 
deputed to “ make inquiries after him at his 
lodgings,” and learn particulars of his life and 
habits. 1 could have borne being sent to prison. 
I could have endured any amount of severity, 
so long as I revolted against its injustice; but 
the sense of being an object of actual charity 
crushed me utterly, and I could nearly have 


By degrees the crowd thinned off, and I found 
myself sitting alone beside the table where I 
had dined, with the hateful old waiter, as though 
standing sentinel over me. 
“Who is this person,” asked I, haughtily, 
“who, with an indelicate generosity, has pre- 
sumed to interfere with the concerns of a 
stranger ?” 
“The gracious nobleman who has paid for 
your dinner is now eating his own at No. 8,” 
said the old monster, with a grin. 
“T will call upon him when he has dined,” 
said I, transfixing the wretch with a look so 
stern as to make rejoinder impossible ; and then, 
throwing my plaid wrapper and my knapsack on 
a table near, I strolled out into the street. 
Lindau isa picturesque old place, as it stands 
rising as it were out of the very waters of the 
Lake of Constance, and the great mountain of 
the Sentis, with its peak of six thousand feet 
high, is a fine object in the distance; while 
the gorge of the Upper Rhine offers many a 
grand effect of Alpine scenery, not the oes 
striking when looked at with a setting sun, 
which made the foreground more massive and 
the hill-tops golden ; and yet I carried that in my 
heart which made the whole picture as dark and 
dreary as Poussin’s Deluge. It was all very 
beautiful. There, was the snow-white summit, 
reflected in the still water of the lake; there, 
the rich wood, browned with autumn, and now 
tinted with a golden glory, richer again; there, 
were the white-sailed boats, asleep on the calm 
surface, streaked with the variegated light of the 
clouds above, and it was peaceful as it was pic 
turesque. But do what I could, I could not 
enjoy it, and all because [ had lost my purse, just 
as if certain fragments of a yellow metal the 
more or the less ought to obscure eyesight, 
dull the sense of hearing, and make a man’s 
whole existence miserable. ‘And after all,” 
thought I, “ Catinka will be here this evening, 
or to-morrow at furthest. Vaterchen was tired, 
and could not come on. It was J who left ¢hem ; 
I, in my impatience and ill humour. The old 
man doubtless knew nothing of the purse con- 
fided to the girl, nor is it at all needful that he 
should. ‘They will certainly follow me, and 
why, for the mere inconvenience of an hour or 
so, should I persist in seeing the whole world 
so crape-covered and sad-looking? Surely this 
is not the philosophy my knowledge of life has 
taught me. i ought to know and feel that these 
daily accidents are but stones on the road one 
travels. They may, perchance, wound the foot 
or damage the shoe, but tlcy rarely delay the 
journey, if the traveller be not faint-hearted and 
craven. I will treat the whole incident in a 
higher spirit. I will wait for their coming in 
that tranquil and assured condition of mind 
which is the ripe fruit of a real insight into man- 
kind. Pitt said, after long years of experience, 
that there was more of good than of bad in 
human nature. Let it be the remark of some 
future biographer that Potts agreed with him.” 
When 1 got back to the inn, | was somewhat 





ened with vexation. 


puzzled what todo. It would have been impos- 
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sible with any success to have resumed my former | my face with my hands in shame as I muttered 
tone of command, and for the life of me I could | out, “like one of your own, Potts ?” 

not bring myself down to anything like entreaty.| I was very miserable, for I could no longer 
While I thus stood, uncertain how to act, the | stand proudly forward as the prosecutor, but 
old waiter approached me, almost courteously, | was obliged to steal ignominiously into the dock 
and said my room was ready for me when I| and take my place beside the other prisoners, 


wished it. 


What became of all my honest indignation as I 


“T will first of all wait upon the traveller in | bethought me that I of all men could never 


No. 8,” said I. ; 
“ He has retired for the night,” was the an 
swer. “He seems in very delicate health 


arraign the counterfeit and the sham ? 
-| “Let them go, then,” eried I, “and prosper 
, | if they can; I will never pursue them. I will 


and the fatigue of the journey has overcome | even try and remember what pleased and in- 
: ? 


nim.’ 
“To-morrow will do, then,” said I, easily 


terested me in their fortunes, and, if it may be, 
; | forget that they have carried away my little all 


and not venturing upon any inquiry as to the | of wealth.” 
means by which my room was at my disposal,| A loud tramping of post-horses, and the 


I took my candle and mounted the stairs. 


cracking of whips, drew me to the window, and 


As I lay down in my bed I resolved I would | I saw beneath in the court-yard a handsome 
take a calm survey of my past life: what I had | travelling britschka getting ready for the road. 
done, what I had failed to do, what were the | Oh how suggestive is a well-cushioned caléche, 
guiding principles which directed me, and whi- | with its many appliances of ease and luxury, its 
ther they were like to bear me. But scarcely | trim imperials, its scattered litter of wrappers 
had I administered to myself the preliminary | and guide-books—all little episodes of those 
oath to tell nothing but the truth, than I fell off | who are to journey in it ! 


sound asleep. 


“Who are the happy souls about to travel 


My first. waking thought the next morning | thus enjoyably ?” thought I, as I saw the waiter 
was to inquire if two persons had arrived in| and the courier discussing the most convenient 
search of me—an elderly man and a young} spot to deposit a small hamper with eatables 
woman. I described them. None such had | for the road; and then I heard the landlady’s 
been seen. ‘ They will have sought shelter in | voice call out, 
some of the humbler inns,” thought I; “Tll| “Take up the bill to No. 8.” 
up and look after them.” I searched the town] So, then, this was No. 8 who was fast getting 
from end to end; I visited the meanest halting- | ready to depart—No. 8 who had interposed in 
places of the wayfarer; I inquired at the police) my favour the evening before, and towards 


bureaus—at the gate—but none had arrived 
who bore any resemblance to those I asked 
after. I was vexed—only vexed at first—but 
gradually I found myself growing distrustful. 
The suspicion that the ice is not strong enough 
for your weight, and then, close upon that, the 
shock of fear that strikes you when the loud 
crash of a fracture breaks on the ear, are mere 
symbols of what one suffers at the first glim- 
mering of a betrayal. I repelled the thought 
with indignation; but certain thoughts there 
are which when turned out stand like sturdy 
duns at the gate, and will not be sent away. 
This was one of them. It followed me wher- 
ever I went, importunately begging for a hear- 
ing, and menacing me with sad consequences if 
I were obdurate enough not to listen. “You 
are a simpleton, Potts, a weak, foolish, erring 
creature ! and you select as the objects of your 
confidence those whose lives of accident pre- 
sent exactly as the most irresistible of all temp- 
tations to them—the Dupe! How they must 
have laughed—how they must yet be laughing 
at you! How that old drunken fox will chuckle 
over your simplicity, and the minx Tintefleck 
indulge herself in caricatures of your figure 
and face! I wonder how much of truth there 
was in that old fellow’s story? Was he ever 
the syndic of his village, or was the whole nar- 
rative a mere fiction like—like——” I covered 








whom a night’s rest and some reflection had 
modified my feelings and changed my sentiments 
very rena here 

“Will you ask the gentleman at No. 8 if I 
may be permitted to speak with him ?” said I to 
the man who took in the bill. 

— scarcely see you now—he’s just going 
off. 
“Give the message as I speak it,” said I; 
and he disappeared. 

There was a long interval before he issued 
forth again, and when he did so he was flurried 
and excited. Some overcharges had to be taken 
off, and some bad money in change to be re- 
placed by honest coin, and it was evident that 
various little well-intended rogueries had not 
achieved their usual success. 

“Go in, you'll find him there,” said the 
waiter, insolently, as he went down to have the 
bill rectified. 

I knocked, a full round voice cried “Come 
in!” and I entered. 
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